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THE HUNCHBACK: 
A PENNSYLVANIA STORY. 


BY ARCHAZUS OCCIDENTALIS, 


CHAPTER VI. 


A man of the cities, and his savage heart ; A man of the 
forests, and his mildness ; Sunset on Lake Ontario; The 
time—June, in the year 1778 ; The scene—the peninsula 
formed by the river Niagara, where its waters mingle 
with those of the lake, and which goes by the name of 
Fort Niagara. 


This is a region fraught with great and classic 
interest to us of the Young Republic; for here, 
Freedom, contending for her birthright, performed 
deeds of the highest emprise. It also affords a 
grateful theme to the student of general history,— 
to him who delights in the annals of wild nations, 
Goths, Tartars, Huns, Turcomans; for, here was 
the home of their more than equals—the Iroquois 
or Six Nations, the wisest and bravest people 
found in North America at the first discovery. 
Here too were. fought some of the early battles of 
that great people with the French. It is a spot 
also of much. natural beauty, and famous in the 
days of Champlain, La Fontain, Charlevoix, Jacques 
Cartier, La Salle, and others of the early French 
voyageurs, for its magnificent scenery ; and, above 
all, for thas sublime cataract which has no com- 
peer. 

Beneath one of those gigantic oaks, which might 
have witnessed in its infancy, the dance, the love- 
conference, the council-fire, and the bivouac of the 
Lost Race,—of that great extinct people, who are 
not so much as named in the earliest legend of 
their successors—whose works remain to astonish 
and perplex the present occupants, sat three men 
engaged in conversation of an earnest and ani- 
mated character. Two of them are white mén, 
and the third is an Indian chief. Of the first two, 
one is a man of rather small stature, and of sinis- 
ter aspect, whose eye seeks the ground whenever 
you address him directly,—this is Colonel John 
Butler, the well-known tory leader, famous for his 
ferocious and sanguinary disposition, and his terri- 
ble deeds of blood. The second is a prominent 
actor in every frontier atrocity—Major Warrender, 
also of the tory party. The third is that famous 
warrior, Brant, or as he loved to call himself, 
Thayendanegea, the Iroquois chief. He is a man 
of lofty stature and majestic mien. and deport- 
ment—Few handsomer men have lived,—and his 
dress is rich and magnificent to a faults. When he 
appeared at the British court in his of Indian 
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chief, he drew all eyes upon him by his singularly 
splendid and imposing appearance. 

Of all the distinguished Indians who have flou- 
rished on the Western continent at any time with 
which we are acquainted, none have equalled this 
one for wisdom, valor and high chivalric feeling, 
and resolute daring and perseverance. He is, be- 
yond doubt, the greatest man the savage tribes of 
North America have ever produced. Pontiac was 
cool, brave and resolute ; and Philip, the darling of 
New-England romance, was bold and subtle; but 
the career of both, and especially of the latter, 
whilst opposed to the white people, was replete 
with errors and mistakes. Not so that of the Mo- 
hawk chief, who was in truth a better general and 
abler tactician than any of his associates in the 
Northern campaigns of 1777 and 1778. He was, 
withal, a man of mild disposition; and controlled, 
as far as practicable, the natural thirst of his peo- 
ple for rapine, and their addictiveness to bloodshed. 
He practised benevolence and mercy: he even in- 
culeated morality and religion. He was tempe- 
rate and sober—just and upright in all his dealings, 
and governed his passions, especially the dominant 
one of his race, Revenge, to the admiration of all 
who knew him. His behavior to General Herki- 
mer at Unadilla, when he had him completely in 
his power, hemmed in, surrounded, and all egress 
cut off by five hundred of his bravest warriors, was 
as noble as that of Demetrius Policartes to the 
people of Athens, when he had retrieved his for- 
tunes after the battle of Ipsus. Though acting, it 
is believed, with the full knowledge, that it was in 
the contemplation of that general to cause his as- 
sassination, he refused to use the advantage his 
superiority of numbers and position gave him ; and 
granted—in fact—an honorable capitulation to an 
enemy powerless as achild. At a signal from 
the angry and irritated chief, the shrill war-whoop 
rang through the forest, and warriors sprang up 
from each leafy covert, painted with all the fierce 
devices which denotes a state of belligerency. 
One word from him, and not one of the whites 
would have lived to tell this story. With a mag- 
nanimity little practised in the wars of our Revolu- 
tion, he forgave his opponents, and permitted them 
to return in safety to their friends. In various 
other instances, and generally throughout that con- 
flict, he was found an advocate for mercy. On 
one occasion only—the ravage at Minnisink—he 
appears to have been in heart and deed, the veriest 
savage. A stain rests on his memory for his 
share in that transaction—Remove this, and he may 
not fear comparison with any man of bis time 
serving in the armies of Britain. 
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Few men, moving in an equally narrow orbit, 
have lived, whose memory has gone to later gene- 
rations more deeply execrated than that of John 
Butler. It is undoubtedly a fact, that his disposi- 
tion and genius enabled him to refine upon the 
barbarities of his Indian allies—that he went be- 
yond them in cruelty—augmented their stock of 
natural craft and guile—instructed them in new 
and hitherto unheard-of tortures. It has ever been 
thus of renegades to faith, both religions and po- 
litical. There is something in apostacy,—I use 
the word in its scriptural sense,—which unfits the 
mind for divine contemplation and works of faith ;— 
something in treachery, however conceived, or for 
what purpose, which perverts, blinds and ener- 
vates—dims the finer perceptions, weakens the in- 
tellectual energies, and warps the mind from a cor- 
rect bias, if such were its original tendency, to 
contemplate fraud, cruelty and oppression, as the 
best means of attaining desired ends. The stu- 
dent of history needs not to be reminded, that rene- 
gades have ever been remarkable for deeds of 
blood ; nor will his pointing to that glorious Apos- 
tate, Julian, militate against the opinion I advance. 
It cannot well be otherwise. As the treason of 
apostacy must, for self-preservation, go uncontra- 
dicted and undoubted, he who commits it, is obliged 
to signalize his devotion to the new cause by waging 
bitter and relentless warfare against the principles 
and men of the old. In political warfare, expect 
every subterfuge, meanness and cruel expedient 
from the traitor: where religion or its counterfeit 
is the cause contended for, avoid particularly the 
apostate, who, having once forfeited the highest 
principle of the human heart, Truth, is never to be 
trusted again in aught that concerns men of integ- 
rity and honor. Every page of our Revolutionary 
history, the campaigns in the Carolinas, Tryon’s 
expedition, the treasons of Benedict Arnold, prove 
the first part of my assertion: for the truth of the 
second, I refer to the ecclesiastical history of four 
thousand years. 

It seemed from the gestures and impassioned 
pleadings of the white men, that they were per- 
suading the chief to some act of which he did not 
entirely approve. Apparently he was one who 
thought for himself; and, in judging words, weighed 
the motives of those who uttered them—never 
coming to hasty and inconsiderate conclusions. 
His gestures—not his face—seemed the index to 
his thoughts ;—when they gave utterance to any 
thing at variance with his sense of propriety, he 
springs convulsively from the ground, reseating 
himself composedly when they conform their sen- 
timents to his own high and generous standard. 

They rung the usual changes upon “ rebellion” — 
“treason against the mother country”—* scalps,” 
“plunder,” ‘ vengeance,”—to which Warrender 
added something about a “fair lady amongst the 
mountains, whose smiles were worth a million.” 








“They talk of savages,” said the chief, with a 
correctness of speech and accent which, more than 
any other cause, gave him the reputation of being 
a half-breed,—* talk of savages—talk of Indian 
barbarity and blood-thirstiness—even parnt us, with 
pen and pencil; and such portraits! Well! the 
Indian does take a lock of hair from a forfeited 
head, the white man scalps the heart; the Indian 
tortures a lump of clay for a brief hour, the white 
man inflicts eternal tortures on the mind. I was 
born in the depths of the woods, and rocked ina 
cradle of bark; my father was a Mohawk, and my 
mothera Shawano*—fierce tribes both—none fiercer 
on this side the grave, and I have lived all my life 
with my people, and been of their secret councils 
till I came to be, myself, their sole council. In 
all my acquaintance with red men, and I am now 
thirty-six years old, I never heard as much cool 
mischief planned as you two white men have 
planned in one half hour. You are planning, one 
of you, to cut up an entire people—plunder, de- 
stroy, exterminate a defenceless colony; and the 
other, to burn down the house that had a chimney 
corner for him in boyhood—lop the friendly hand 
that pointed out the true path to the Happy Fields— 
destroy the peace and fair fame of her that loved 
him ;—and yet, they are to be found who mourn 
over the cruelty of red men, lament that they take 
scalps, and send a man in black to exhort them to 
do so no more. Bad! very bad! all this, but such 
is the nature of the false-deceiving, spotted white 
man. The Indian takes a lock of hair from a for- 
feited head, the white man scalps only the heart!” 

“You rail bitterly against white people,” said 
Warrender, “though men say you are half white 
yourself.” 

“Ah! they say so! do they?” said Brant. “TI 
think I have heard that they say so, but he who 
affirms it in his own person—m my presence, has 
not been found yet. Do you say so?” he contin- 
ued, with a half intentional, half careless handling 
of the glittering tomahawk in his belt, and such a 
composure as precedes an earthquake. ‘ Does 
brave, bold, fiery Warrender—fit foe for Thayenda- 
negea to grapple with—does he say so?” 

“No! he has no occasion to say it—If he had, 
Brant, he would say it, spite of the hatchet,” an- 
swered Warrender fiercely. ‘* But you know men 
say you are the son of Sir William Johnson.” 

“T boast of no such lofty origin,” said the chief, 
with dilated nostril and heightened color. “ Thay- 
endanegea is no man’s bastard,—he stoops not to 
claim a debased lineage. He is the son of Brant, 
who was a Wolf of the pure Mohawk blood—he is 
a man of the forest, and not an old woman of the 
towns. No,” he continued in a lower tone, as, re- 
placing in his belt the hatchet which in his moment 
of passion he had flourished around his head with 


*It is said by some that Brant’s mother was of the same 
tribe as his father. 
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furious gestures, he sank to the earth again, “ I am 
that loathed and execrated and plundered, but 
feared—-aha !—thing, an Indian, pure as he came 
from the hands of his Maker. By hard study I 
have mastered the language of white men, and im- 
bibed something of their literature, and thence in 
their phrase I am civilized. I have read their Bi- 
ble, and that, with them, makes me a Christian: 
and yet I feel every hour, and never more than in 
the frenzied one just past, that after all I am 
nothing but a savage—a kind one, perhaps, but 
still an unregenerate savage.” 

“ Let us have no more of these quarrels,” said 
Butler; “I can spare neither of you. What do 
you think, Thayendanegea, of the plan which War- 
render here has chalked out ?” 

“Too bloody ! too bloody !” answered the chief. 
* You are pleased to laugh, and to exchange sig- 
nificant glances because I disapprove of it for that 
reason, but I do. Look you both, I am in arms 
for the King of Great Britain—his crest is on my 
button—-his broad seal is in my pocket--i hold, 
and you know it, no-mean commission in his ser- 
vice. I have said to Scalp-buyer Hamilton, that 
I and my warriors will faithfully fight his battles 
till his refractory children shall again submit to 
his rule. I have promised for the Six Nations, in 
my quality of great chief, that no reverse to the 
arms of the Great King shall lose him the faith 
and services of my valiant warriors. But I have 
never promised, that I will go as far in blood and 
carnage as John Butler, and his friend, Major 
Warrender. I have said nothing that binds me 
to follow bad men in a crooked and tangled path, 
with an end hidden in darkness.” 

“ He calls us hard names, does'nt het” said 
Warrender to Butler, with a sneer. ‘ Heard you 
ever the devil preaching before, John ?” 

“Once only,” answered Butler dryly, “ and that 
was when you read a chapter in the Canticles.” 

“My covenant was,” continued the chief, “ to 


make war on men, and not on defenceless women) 


and children. Men, I am ready to meet when and 
where they list; women I would not see in my 
war-path.” 
‘‘What eminent personage was it, Butler, that 
Satan, once upon a time, fell to rebuking t” 
‘Mother Eve’s crony, Sin, I have heard,” re- 
plied Butler, adding in a low voice— Warrender, 


giving us your aid in the propused expedition?” 
demanded Butler. 

“Alas! I have no choice,” answered Brant 
mournfully. ‘My influence has failed to arrest 
the hot fever prevailing amongst my warriors. If 
once they mark out a clear war-path, man is pow- 
erless to control. I remember Fort Schuyler and 
the events of last year, and that Sir John could 
not have restrained the spirit he awakened, had he 
chosen to do so; but he didn’t. My people have 
raised their war-cry, and I cannot restrain them. 
With my good will, the Tories should enjoy both 
the glory and the profits of the enterprise you 
contemplate.” 

“ But, Chief, we are promised the aid of the 
regular troops,” said Butler. “See, here it is in 
black and white, under the seal of the Governor 
of Canada, who always makes good his word.” 

“Ah! the aid of Sir Guy! Well! we shall see.” 

**And you will go with us?” 

“T must,” he answered gloomily, “1 must be 
with them—to restrain, if possible, their fierce na- 
tures—to induce them if I can, to spare.” 

** Ha! ha!” broke derisively from both his com- 
panions. 

The Iroquois chief looked at them attentively 
for the space of a minute without saying a word; 
but his was the expressive silence of deep and ab- 
sorbing contempt. With each successive moment, 
the knowledge forced itself upon him to the exclu- 
sion of all doubt, that the mere touch of the Tories 
was absolute contamination. He found himself a 
very angel of peace and purity compared with men 
of the class of Butler and Warrender, and his sur- 
prise and wonder and loathing were faithfully ex- 
pressed in his gestures, and would have been seen 
in his countenance, had daylight permitted. Let 
men say what they will, and we know there have 
been skeptics on this as well as other matters, 
Brant was a noble fellow—a very “ chief” of Na- 
ture’s most elaborate moulding :—every page of 
authentic history proves it. 

“* Look you,” he said, after a fit of deep musing, 
“on the fourth day from this I will meet you at 
Tioga Point with four hundred warriors, and aid 
you if] may. It shall never be said that Thayen- 
danegea shrunk from an enterprise to which he 
‘had pledged his aid; nor shall it be said that he 
‘suffered his bands to prowl uncontrolled, prompted 





be advised, and restrain your wit. If you provoke by Colonel Butler and Major Warrender to worse 


Brant by a single taunt more, your life is not worth | 


five minutes purchase.” 


“1 was to bring up my warriors to the counter- 
scarp, if need should be—I bargained for the hot- 
test fight, keeping in view the customs of my peo- 
If you said to me, ‘ Thayendane- 
gea, we want your aid to drive a flock of boblinks 
from a wheat field,’ I had gone with a better will, 
and a higher estimate of the glory to be acquired.” | 
“Am I to understand, then, that you decline fallen in the darkness of night with a feeble torch, 


ple the whilst. 


deeds than the most savage Indian nature ever 
dreamed of. Yet I had much rather you called 
me to some honorable enterprise—to strife, where 
man meets man and conquers him—cunning en- 
counters cunning, and baffles it, and the swift foot 
overtakes the slow one, and the patient heart plods 
on till it tires out the uncertain aim. The fair 
field and the stand-up fight, and the nodding plume, 
even if it nods over a hearse, and the burtal of the 
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and the roll of the drum—such is the strife that 
Thayendanegea covets, and may such be his end 
when he dies.” 

Another moment, and the Chief was gone. 

‘“‘ Brant has become a craven, I fear,” said War- 
render. 

‘“* Pshaw! you know better,” said Butler—* You 
know that a braver man never put foot on God’s 
earth than Joseph Brant. We have gained by the 
interview all we want; he will go with us, and we 
want nothing more. His influence is all potent to 
move his bands into conflict—he is powerless as a 
child, when once they see blood. With the first 
war-cry—with the first scalp, human power ends. 
They have been called ‘ wild sons of freedom,’ and 
faith! they are nothing less. I wish you had seen 
them when we cut up Herkimer at Fort Stanwix 
last year. St. Leger was a devil of a martinet at 
all times, and then he had got some confused no- 
tions of mercy in his noddle, but the Indians paid 
no more attention to his commands than they would 
have done to the charming notes of a jackdaw. 
Brant’s name will attract the boldest and bravest 
of the Iroquois, who, in the proportion that they 
are boldest and bravest, will laugh at all the checks 
and restraints he proposes to place upon them. I 
shall taste revenge on those d—d Connecticut in- 
terlopers, and you, Warrender” 

“A beverage all the pleasanter for being com- 
pounded of three ingredients—love, revenge, and 
avarice. How I will!—Ah! you shall see.” 

And who was Major Warrender! Three years 
before, a wounded white man, accompanied by a 
band of savages, presented himself at Fort St. 
John on the Sorel. He was sick, hungry, and 
ragged ; with wounds cicatrized, but not healed— 
their fever increased by struggles in some cause, 
apparent but unknown—of a spirit as bitter and 
reckless as ever tenanted a mortal bosom. As 
soon as his wounds were healed, and he became 
capable of enduring fatigue, he took arms in the 
Royal service. His great strength and activity, 
and, upon the very first oceasion that offered, his 
reckless daring, his unconcealed bitterness towards 
the Americans and their cause, procured him im- 
mediate promotion in the new service; and, with 
unexampled rapidity, he rose to the rank the pre- 
fix supposes him to have obtained. True, a more 
unprincipled man never breathed, but he could tor- 
ment a miserable prisoner with the skill and relish 
of 4 savage, and hence lead them with a thread of 
gossamer :—he made himself very agreeable to the 
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sortie with the same gaielé de ceur with which 
he captivated the ladies at the table of Sir Guy. 
The Indians would follow him, when and where 
they would follow no body else,—the Tories, now 
organizing for that inroad just hinted at, and soon 
to be chronicled in deeds that, let us hope, will 
find no counterparts in all future time,—the Tories 
found in him a fitting instrument to carry their hell- 
ish designs into execution. From all these causes 
he was even more powerful than Butler with the 
British and their Indian and Tory allies. 

And here we leave him within four days of the 
muster-call to that terrible exploit, which rivalled 
all that Procopius has related of the fall of Tir- 
mium and Singidunum, or that Zingis inflicted on 
Neisabour and Herat. 

CHAPTER VIL. 


Doth knowledge make us wise? doth ignorance render 
us harsh? doth beauty make us vain, or the loss of it less 
conceited? Know, man, that all vice and frivolity have 
their root in the secret soul.— The Lay Preacher. 


In the same month and year, and but four days 
later in time, and but an hour earlier in the day, on 
a small eminence just below where the Chemeing 
pours its meagre tribute into the broad Susquehan- 
nah, sat three other men, discoursing with as concen- 
trated an interest, and apparently as fully impressed 
with the magnitude of coming events. As in the 
other case, two of them are white men, and the 
third is an Indian. One of the white men is the 
nameless person who came so opportunely to the 
rescue of Mary Walmesley, as mentioned on a pre- 
vious page, and there designated as the “ Scout ;” 
and his companion, as the reader, no doubt, sus- 
pects, is the brave and sententious Chengachcook. 
But he bears that name no longer: he has sub- 
scribed to the doctrines of those excellent Mora- 
vians, Conrad Weiser, and Count Zinzendorf—vi- 
sions of Blest Shades and Happy Hunting Grounds 
are exchanged for one planted on the Rock of 
Hope—he is now “Indian John.” But the ad- 
dictiveness of his race to metaphor is still conspic- 
uous—he has added to his Indian name, with re- 
ference to his first introduction to the house of the 
good Quaker, a somewhat elaborate epithet—he is 
now “ John of the November Night.” 

The third individual is a short, fat man, with a 
very red face, and as little hair on his poll as a 
monk of La Trappe. He has also a most peculiar 
gait, resembling very much that of a man whose 
life has been spent on salt water, and who with 


ladies of the garrison, and, as woman ‘rules the’ difficulty divests himself of the habit of walking 


camp, the court, the feast,’ her influence, combined 
with that insidious promoter of half the bad actions 
in the world, Policy, caused his elevation over the 
heads of many less gifted with ‘ tongue and face.’ 
But we must do him the justice to say, that he was 
as brave a man as ever lived ;—was foremost in 


every action; and headed every forlorn hope and 








which its rolling and convulsive motion imparts. 
His dress is as peculiar and outré as his gait—it con- 
sists of military boots, femorals, vest, and necker- 
chief, together with a copious sash—and the blue 
cloth roundabout, set thick with pearl buttons of a 
sailor, the black glazed hat, common in that same 
profession, from which float two ends of ribbon 
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quite long enough to have served for the banderol 
or pennon of a lesser knight in the days of chi- 
valry. He has a habit, however, which I have 
never heard those knights charged with—not even 
when they belonged to Cafferland,—he chews to- 
bacco, filthy man! and expectorates on the green 
and flowery sod, midst violets and crocusses and 
daisies and white honeysuckles—a filthier fluid, a 
more venomous poison, than the cuttle ejects when 
pursued by a fish of prey. 

“What a lovely place this is,” said the scout 
admiringly, “and how little a man would ever 
want to change it, if it wasn’t for them wicked 
Mingoes and their friends, so much worse than 
themselves, the Tories. The arth is a parfect bed 
of flowers—and look! see! how the river falls over 
them little ledges; and isn’t it charming the way 
yonder willow drops its long arms into the quiet 
water at its foot? You've nothing like this in the 
towns, I know.”’ 

“ Nothing jist like it, but many things as won- 
derful in their way, Master Scout,” replied the 
other. “In Philadelphia you may go on the 
wharves, and see strange sights, you may, Natty.” 

“So L spose, Kurnel.” 

“That word Kurnel an’t to my liking, and doon’t 
sound at all well in my ears, though Polly and the 
gals are in rapters with it—Medusa Eunice, spe- 
cially, stands an inch higher in her stocking feet 
every time she hears it. A vain soul is Medusa 
Eunice. ‘Capting’ sounds a deal better in my 
ears, perhaps because it is what | am most used 
to. When I went them woiges to St. Kitts”—— 

“Where is St. Kitts ?” asked the curious wood- 
man. 

** Why don’t you know—in the West Ingees— 
half a league N. W. from Nevis, with an intricate 
channel atween them; and if you do attempt to 
sail through it without a pilot, take devilish good 
care of Booby Island Rock, or you are done for.” 

*“Nan!” ejaculated the simple listener, very 
much bewildered. 

“If you are bound into Basseterre Roads, give 
the S. W. point a birth of a mile and a half, and 
steer N. N. W. and N. W. by N43 N., and there 
isn’t any more danger than in sarcumnavigating 
that toad stool. You may anchor in 7, 8, and 9 
fathoms water with good bottom, veer out, sarve, 
and bunk,—but you don’t hear.” 

“ Yes, I do,” said the scout—he might have ad- 
ded that his capacity for hearing considerably ex- 
ceeded the degree of comprehension. 

“ Coarse sandy bottom, with Fashion Fort bear- 
ing N. E., the Half Moon Battery N. W. by W.., 
and the town N. N. W. and there you are, and 
may turn in and snore for a wager.” 

‘** And you have really been on the sea, the deep, 
salt sea, and where for days and days you see no 
land t” demanded the woodsman. 

“Why, man alive! [ told you before, I was a sai- 


lor from my fourteenth year, and followed the seas 
so closely, that of all my eight children I never 
heard the first squeak of one. I never left the 
ocean a week at a time, till I came to govern 
Snickerdam—and a cursed, troublesome, sneaking, 
low-lived set of fellers I’ve had to rule over. I 
had rather spin spun yarn out of old junk, with a 
head sea and a ricketty winch, than to be governor 
another year.” 

“‘And an’t the sea very salt?’ demanded the 
scout. 

“ Salt! just about of the consistency of a lyin in 
woman’s gruel. Ah! what a sanctimonious toss of 
the head that was! You doubt my word, I dare say?” 

“No, I wasn't doubting your word, Kurnel, or 
if you do really like better, Capting, but I was 
thinking there’s much wiser folks than them that 
put their trust in frail sticks of timber, fastened to- 
gether by wooden pins, with now and then an iron 
one.” 

“ Don’t believe one word of that—been on the 
ocean, man, boy, and hobby-de-hoy, thirty-five 
years,—never was wrecked—never was overboard 
against my will—never heard all hands called 
without turning out, nor t’other watch called with- 
out turning in—nor never, in all my life, missed 
‘leven o’clock when the licker was good. The 
ocean, friend scout, desarves a better character 
than they give it.” 

** Wo’s me; but it’s shear blasphemy that I am 
speaking, when the same God is over all, and al- 
ways near us. But how does the sea look—the 
salt sea, I mean? and how does it act?” 

‘* Much like the water in the Great Lakes, Natty. 
You will see as troublesome weather, and will 
have as much reeffing and handing on old Erie as 
you will have off Georges’; and yet I’ve seen some 
tough storms in my time on the ocean. When I 
was in Dobbin and Krout’s emply in the Speed- 
well” 

“ Hist!” exclaimed the scout earnestly. “John, 
what is that ?” 

The Indian Jaid his ear to the earth, and listened. 
“T hear feet, he answered—“ heavy feet—light 
feet—much feet—men’s feet—hosses feet.” 

“ Talking are they, John ?” 

“Some tongue loud—some tongue low—some 
no tongue—white men much tongue—red men no 
tongue.” 

‘* How near are they ?” 

“ Killdeer (alluding to the scout’s rifle which 
went by that name), shot "em twice’’—meaning 
that the distance was two gunshots. 

“Which way are-they going ?” 

“Come from yonder,” pointing northwardly— 
“going there,” intimating by the gesture their 
course down the river. 

* Sure enough, ’tis the inimy,” said the scout— 
‘tis the varmints we hearn on, Butler and Brant 








and their gang.” 
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‘“* What is to be done now ?” asked the other. 

“ That is for you to say,” answered the scout— 
“‘] sha’nt pertend to take the lead. I know I’ve 
my gifts, yes I know I’ve my gifts; but they don’t 
rank before the Continental commission.” 

“* What is the use of talking about a commission 
when there is nothing to command?” remarked the 
other pettishly. 

“ And besides,” pursued the scout, “ you’ve seen 
sarvice with Old Ethan at Ty, and brave sarvice 
it was I’ve hearn, and very boldly you tuk the for- 
tress. And you was at Gansevoort’s side, last 
August, when he sent them brave words to St. 
Leger—Ah! them was brave words. No, I’m 
nothing but a scout—I do think a pretty keen one, 
but still nothing but a scout.” 

“T can fight, I know,” said Pepper, for the 
reader will already have seen that it was he; “ and 
so can a cur, and a weasel, and a rat—any thing 
can fight except a woman, and she can scratch, and 
that is close aboard of it. But it is cunning and 
a knowledge of Indian habits that we need now. 
With the Devil two gunshots off, and that if John 
speaks true, is his acteval distance, courage is of 
no more use than preventer braces to a yard when 
the sail has blown away.” 

“If Ido take upon me to advise a Kurnel in the 
reg’lar army, it is because the ’casion is pressing,” 
said the scout. “I know I've my gifts, and it’s 
true that I do know the ways of them varmints, 
the Mingoes, better than most men, perhaps—can 
do more to sarcumvent them than any body in 
these parts, excepting Indian John. Listen, John, 
and tell us what you have now.” 

The Indian listened as before: “* One gone, one 
stay—hoss no go—No Tongue pass on—Jabber, 
Jabber stay behind—red man the adder, white man 
the moose—one creep, and no be heard till he 
sting, t’odder one no hide any how no where—head 
taller dan any tree—body fin no thicket. Red man 
gone down river—white man fall tree, and go sleep 
where he be.” 

The scout made clear whatever was too idio- 
matic in the Indian’s speech for the comprehension 
of the worthy Colonel. “We must let your 
friends down river know in no time,” said he, 
“that heavy clouds are coming up, and that a 
dreadful hard tempest they threaten. But ’tis all 
in the hands of One—yes there’s One over all, yes 
there is, and we'll put ourselves into His hands, 
and He’ll take care of us according to His own 
wisdom and justice and marcy, and then it can’t go 
wrong with us.” 

The simple man, and such simplicity as his was, 
immeasurably of more value than the wisdom of 
Solomon, if coupled with guilt and crime—the 
simple man bent his knee to the earth, and re- 
mained for a minute in mute adoration of the Being 
to whose decrees he so fervently subscribed. 
“We must be at the Settlement by daylight,” he 








said falteringly, as he rose and wiped the sacred 
dew from his eyes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Old friends, and old scenes ; the recurrence of a dream of 
youth ; a perilous path, with an end in darkness. 


Our narrative now returns to the quiet habita- 
tion of our friend Walmesley on the banks of the 
Susquehannah. As far as regards external mat- 
ters, field, forest and mead, and herds and flocks, 
and solemn grandeur of mountains, and brilliant 
sunsets, and clear, sweet air, and the other delight- 
ful accompaniments of country life—‘t Nature’s 
copy seemed eterne.” Apparently not a leaf had 
stirred, nor a twig been shaken by the wind for six 
and thirty lunar revolutions ;—not a patch of moun- 
tain scenery varied—the bright, gorgeous sunsets 
streaming through the same gaps in the Western 
mountains—the river as brisk and merry as ever— 
the flock gathered at nightfall to the same sheltered 
lea—the herd congregated in the same numbers on 
the favorite hill-side. ‘The wise maxim of the 
farmer’s life, which, practised, elevates him to a 
competence—perhaps wealth, and, omitted, reduces 
him to penury and want,—‘a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place,’ had found its exem- 
plar in the worthy Quaker; for, every thing beneath 
his roof and on his farm was conducted with such 
order and method, that the laborer of five years be- 
fore, could, upon reéngagement, find the implement 
he wanted in the spot where he had left it. 

If there is so little change outside of the man- 
sion, there is as little within. In that happy house, 
where all the finest affections of human nature, the 
sweet charities of human life had their home, which 
the Virtues never left, nor the Vices visited, there 
was, in truth, nothing to change. Least of all 
people under the sun, do the members of that sect 
subscribe to new opinions—new rules of action— 
new modes of enjoyment. They are prudent, in- 
dustrious, patient, sober, charitable; but their at- 
tachment to their tenets and practices, takes the 
shape, at all times, of bigotry; and when they are 
in the ascendant, quite of persecution. With them, 
the status quo obtains as much as it does in peace- 
making diplomacy. And Mr. Walmesley was 
one of the last of his sect to change the tenor of a 
life,—to undo in old age what had been well be- 
gun in youth, and beautifully carried out in suc- 
ceeding years. The habits of virtue and piety— 
the sentiments of hope and faith—the practices of 
endurance and resignation, were now no more to 
be removed, than the mountains whose summits 
were visible from the windows of his dwelling. 
Men have fallen from their high estate when they 
were past the years of “ Lord Angelo,” but such 
was not George Walmesley. 

This only may be noted as change in that man- 
sion: that his sweet daughter, with increasing 
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loveliness, is less cheerful than before; and that 
her eyes, bright and beaming as ever, are fre- 
quently dimmed by a tear. Her cheek, they see, 
grows thinner and paler, and her walks more 
lonely and abstracted. She sits more in her 
chamber, perusing, with strained eyes, certain old 
papers, whose import we know not, but can guess; 
she resorts more to old haunts—favorite resorts of 
hers in times past when there was one to bear her 
company. 

In vain have her friends reasoned with her upon 
the obvious cause of her grief and melancholy. 
“Has she not had,” they say to her, “ abundant 
cause to thank Heaven that she is not his wife? 
Does she not know his unworthiness?” And they 
have brought before her eyes, numerous instances 
within the scope of their own observation, of mis- 
placed love met and conquered ; they have painted 
the happy days that shone upon the warm affec- 
tions that clustered around a spot hallowed by 
another—a happier and not less fervent love. But 
they have not succeeded in their object. Where 
the passion has been real, and not a mere creature 
of a romantic fancy, it never can be overcome. If 
we have loved truly and fervently, we can never 
bring ourselves to regard its object with uncon- 
cern. Be offended as we may, the very depth of 
our anger so disproportioned to the cause of of- 
fence—our haste to substitute favorable construc- 
tions for the first impulse—our readiness to antici- 
pate the apology, even to accept one lame or im- 
potent—perhaps to be put off with none,—all prove 
that we serve the tyrant yet. There will be a 
latent kindness—a hesitating tenderness of man- 
ner—an accent mellowed by fond recollections— 
an eye beaming with irrepressible feeling,—all to 
attest unconquered love—a passion vindicating its 
former sincerity by inexpungible signs. What! 
though the memory does come back to us, coupled 
with firm conviction of his or her unworthiness, 
though we feel ourselves plundered of all joy and 
hope, though we have been made to bear a wound 
that will fester through life ; still, if we have loved 
truly, we cannot forget, and cannot hate ;—the 
waters of oblivion roll not for us. I believe as 
firmly as I do any thing in this life, that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, one single week, or 
at most a month, suffices for the cure of hearts, by 
courtesy, and according to formula, called * bro- 
ken ;” but in the hundreth instance the sentiment 
survives Time, the great leveller of men and their 
passions, and stands forth—a lonely beacon on an 
unfrequented eoast—to prove that there are such 
things in men and women as truth and sincerity, 
and deep and abiding faith,—as Constancy that 
will not yield to adverse circumstances—as Love 
that lasts till death, and perhaps survives it. But 
of the great mass of what are called “ attach- 
ments”—pah! I laugh to think of them, slight fe- 
vers they are—caught from the curls of a mustache, 








or the graceful disposition of a set of ringlets— 
whims, hatched out of Stults’ best set-off, or Ma- 
dame *s happy tournure. These affairs are 
never fatal: they rank in mortality with the pim- 
ple that demands a “ patch.” 

Pennsylvania is a mountainous region, and her 
scenery is surpassingly picturesque and magnifi- 
cent. I speak not so much of the wild sublimity 
of the inaccessible summit—of the savage gran- 
deur of the scenes amongst which I first drew my 
breath, as of the quiet beauty of the delightful val- 
lies those ridges embosom, and which sometimes 
burst upon you so suddenly, and teem with such 
unimagined loveliness, as to cause thrills of rap- 
ture to chase each other through the most sober 
bosoms. The rivers which pass through the many 
gaps in the links of the Apalachian chain, are the 
most picturesque in North America. They lack but 
the charm of association, and the aid of classic 
pens, to rival in the world’s estimation, the more 
bruited of the elder continent. The Juniatta winds 
its way, now throngh shelving and rocky banks, 
and now through most beautiful meadows—The 
Monongahela, rich with historical legends, flows 
noisily along, fringed with alders and grapevines, 
and ivy and crimson columbine ; and, glory of all, 
the broad, broken, irregular Susquehannah leaps, 
at times, with tremendous strength, through chasms 
faced with eternal ramparts of embattled rock, 
from whose fissures sprout the pine and laurel, and 
then for a space, floats along as quietly as a healthy 
child exhausted with play, and having fretted its 
hour, drops into its evening slumber. I have read 
of the Happy Valley of Rasselas and Theveritus, 
and Bion and Moschus could only have written 
their sweet idyllia with wondrous beauty spread 
out before them; but they saw, | am persuaded, 
not a tithe of the wondrous charms these same 
valleys display. Make the time morning, and the 
season summer, and from those giant peaks sur- 
vey the eastern horizon—see the flocks and herds 
grazing the emerald pastures, and the sturdy reaper 
plying his task in the yellow wheatfield, and the 
blithe mower his in the scented clover,—and tell 
me, can’st thou conceive that the wide earth hath 
a lovelier scene ? 

Of all these beautiful valleys, say, travelled 
reader! which wouldst thou name as ranking first 
in loveliness—upon which wouldst thou indite pas- 
torals—in which find themes best adapted to song 
and madrigalt Thou hast as much beauty—of 
another nature, to choose amongst, as the Dardan 
prince on Mount Ida, and, perhaps, thy choice may 
be as difficult and perplexed as his when deciding 
between the rival queens. But were | the umpire, 
not a minute should I hesitate im giving the prefer- 
ence to Wyoming—fair—gentie—lovely—sweet 
Wyoming! devout and rapturous theme of poet— 
naturalist—divine—historian '—W yoming so gra- 
ced by natural advantages—so unfortunate in its 
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whole history—so replete with present beanty—so 
fraught with bitter recollections !—Wyoming with 
thy wave to-day, bright and sparkling—to-morrow, 
empurpled by a living torrent from the veins of 
thy sons and daughters—at once Arcadia and 
Thracia—Tempe to-day, and Sahara to-morrow. 
I have seen in my wanderings, many beautiful 
scenes—my eyes have beheld many of the ely- 
siums of the Old World, and nearly all of the 
most conspicuous in the New; but never yet have 
they feasted on such loveliness, as when standing 
on one of the mountains that girdle this valley on 
either hand, I have trembled with enthusiasm— 
been silent from depth of admiration—wept from 
excessive joy at its wondrous, its scarce earthly 
beauty. Vale of Evesham! waters of Keswick! 
landscapes of Tuscany! slopes by the “ arrowy 
Rhine!” for what do ye justly claim preéminenee 
over this elysium of my own bright land? 

And here, close by as it were, in the centre of 
this lovely spot, was the home of the fair being, 
whose unhappy fortunes my story chronicles. Meet 
was it that one so pure and lovely should be the 
bird of such a paradise, and never with greater ap- 
propriateness could one be called the “ daughter 


of the soil.” ‘The Passion Flower,” says the 


‘Manual for a Lady’s Garden,’ “ must be planted 
in a rich, warm spot—it is tender, and will not 
stand the winter.” 

It was now that for the first time, we began to 
fear for the life of our common darling. She 
moved about from day to day in her household 
cares with seeming alacrity, and no manifest out- 
break of sorrow; but he is not half way through 
the first lesson in philosophy, who has yet to learn 
that the heart may be bursting with grief, whilst 
the nerves, schooled to endurance, remain calm, 
and the face wears no appearance of sorrow. But 
there was sufficient indication of her great unhap- 
piness to make us fear for the end. Her manner 
was too uncertain and fitful to indicate repose of 
the secret soul. She would join in our conversa- 
tion, at times, with ready cheerfulness, and main- 
tain her part in it with animation—She would say 
those sparkling things for which, in earlier days, 
she had been remarkable, but it was easy to see 
that there was an under current of recollections at 
variance with her assumed manner. Frequently in 
the middle of a lively dialogue, the tears would 
rush to her eyes, and she would escape to her 
chamber, apparently to perform penance for the 
wrong done the truth of her heart. The name of 
Ramsay was never mentioned in her presence, nor 
the most remote allusion ever made to him. Alas! 
how little such precautions avail to subdue an un- 
happy passion. Whilst memory remains to tell 
us of the gifts and pledges of young love, and the 
hours of meeting and parting, and particular tones 
and words of endearment; and whilst there is the 
sunset we admired together, and the moon we wor- 
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shipped for the minutes it lent us to whisper our 
sweet secrets in,—how can we forget? If,tocalm | 
her troubled spirit, I lured her out to admire with 
me the budding beauties of the spring, and to gaze 
upon that which has more power to soothe a lace- 
rated heart than any other of God’s beautiful pic- : 
tures—a summer morning vista,—the little brook 
by the grapevine, brought a sigh—and the stile 
at the rustic grotto, a blush—and the bank of 
moss-roses, a flood of tears, and I would find my- 
self obliged, gently, to urge her return. She took 
no pains to recall his memory—Of his gifts not one 
did she voluntarily preserve ; but every thing around 

her, had a voice to remind her of him she loved. 
Mr. Walmesley was a good and pious man, and 
he was also a wise and prudent one. He knew 
better than any person I have ever seen, how to 
soothe sorrow, and pluck the rankling arrow from 
affliction. He saw the conflict in the heart of his 
daughter, and knowing how much society may do 
to heal wounded affections, and that banishment, 
for a time, from the theatre of unhappy events and 
agonizing recollections, is the best cure for those 
same wounds, he determined that Mary should 
visit a dear and valued friend, who lived in the 
town of Wilkesbarre, miles from his own 
dwelling. 
Wilkesbarre was a pleasant place ;—his friend 
had a large family of young persons of bothsexes— | 
of very cheerful tempers, who saw much lively 
company; and if gladness ever revisited her heart, 
the Quaker believed the step to ensure it must be [| 
taken now, and the train laid at once at the fireside ‘ 
a 














of Joseph Bidlack. 

To the house of Mr. Bidlack he carried his 
daughter, or rather I carried her for him, in the 
month of May, 1778. It may excite some sur- 
prise, that he should have allowed her to go in that 
direction, whilst he could have sent her to a safer 
spot—to Philadelphia, perhaps, to a safe place cer- 
tainly. It was now the height of our struggle for 
independence, and the present promised to be a E 
most bloody campaign. We feared no irruption 
from the regular army warring on the seacoast ; 
our danger was to be apprehended altogether from 
the tories and savages on the Northern frontier, 
arrayed by the sagacity, kept together by the pru- 
dence, and directed by the wisdom, of that wisest 
but most merciless of British commanders, Sir 
Guy Carleton, Governor of the Canadas. The 
character of those savages, and the nature and ex- 
tent of the influences at work there, promised 
bloody deeds soon. On that frontier were found 
the Six Nations, of all the Indians in North Ame- 
rica, unquestionably the wisest and most warlike— 
the tiger of the Bengal jungle gifted with more 
philanthropy, the fox with less cunning, the lion 
with less audacity. They have been called the 
“ Romans of the Western world.” I have not 
learned at what period of Roman history the com- 
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freedom to assert, that the Iroquois were infi- 
nitely their superiors. But then | must remark, 
that IT am no great admirer of the Roman charac- 
ter,—have but a poor opinion of the vaunted Bru- 
tus and Cassiuas—of eloquent Cicero, and witty 
Horace, and stern Cato. 1 deem that our vene- 
ration for that warlike people would have under- 
gone a great abatement, if the nations who opposed 
them in their march to universal dominion, had 
possessed annalists of equal power to portray events, 
and greater truthfulness to delineate character. 

It was Mr. Walmesley’s fault, as it was that of 
his sect generally, to rely too much on their cha- 
racter of universal peacemakers. He believed 
that what the great apostle of his creed, Penn, 
found so easy of performance, could not be diffi- 
cult for those who professed his tenets, and followed 
his rules of conduct. ‘That great man, wisest of 
all legislators, for he found means to execute penal 
laws without a vindicatory clause, had lefi it a de- 
monstrated problem, that justice and benevolence 
would subdue the most savage natures, and lure 
them back to gentleness and mercy. He brought 
those stern men to obey his Jaws, with as much 
ease as a lady falconer of the twelfth century would 
lure back her escaped bird; nay, had the same lady- 
fair, by a mere motion of her finger, brought the 
bird to her jewelled wrist, at the moment of his 
striking the quarry, and ere he had inflicted the 


_ blow, it had not been a more wondrous victory 


over brute nature, and savage instinct, than that of 
the immortal Penn over the restless occupants of 
the wilds he came to enfranchise. He found them 
as little penetrable to gentle influences, as the heart 
of the oak whose limbs canopied them at the far- 
famed Treaty ;—in ten years they had become the 
gentlest and kindest of savages, the mildest and 
most conciliatory of wild men. Meeting ever with 
kindness—seeing every promise made good, both 
in the spirit and the letter—justice done to all—no 
particular favor shown to the strong—no special 
injustice practised on the weak——punishment tem- 
pered by mercy, and thrift controlled by charity 
and benevolence,—they grew, by the persuasive elo- 
quence of example, to be almost like those they 
imitated. This miracle was performed on the 
Delawares. The Iroquois, never having had a Wil- 
liam Penn—never having been placed in contact with 
such gentle influences, retained all their savage 
fierceness, and went into the strife of the revolu- 
tion with precepts of an opposite tendency, urging 
them to blood and havock—with British emissa- 
ries inciting them to carnage, and glorying in the 
foul reputation. 

It was arranged that I should stay at Wilkes- 
barre, whilst Mary resided there. This was a 
pleasant arrangement for me, for as I grew older, 
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parison is intended to apply, but if it mean to the | I took increased pleasure in society, and social in- 
inhabitants of the seven-hilled city, at any time an- | tercourse. 


tecedent to the time of Camillus, I shall use the | off, and with it, the suspicion that I was the ob- 
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The timidity of my early youth wore 


ject of dislike and ridicule. It is inseparable from 
human nature, that one who knows that he is re- 
markable for deformity, should not, for a while, 
and until he has learned to estimate the actual 
weight it has with the world, imagine every laugh 
levelled at him; but if the sufferer possess good 
sense and sound judgment, the apprehension will 
speedily disappear; and if an occasional taunt do 
pass, he will soon see that it proceeds from a weak 
mind, and it will therefore give him no pain. 

The benefit anticipated from a change of air and 
scene did not take place—the catastrophe was 
heightened with a fearful rapidity. At once upon 
removal, her melancholy took a deeper tone—her 
abstraction and listlessness increased—her cheek 
grew paler—her eye every day less lively, and 
more downcast—with, at times, a light that seemed 
the gleam of incipient insanity :—but the decline 
was the most rapid I ever saw. By the middle of 
June she was so weak as to be compelled to lie 
down upon a couch for a considerable part of each 
day. Her father and mother were at her side 
upon the first intelligence of her increased illness; 
and as our family were now all here, Mr. Walmes- 
ley, for our greater convenience, took a small 
house just out of the village. 

Never did human nature, never did Christian 
faith take a more beautiful shape than it took in 
this little household. The sweet sufferer, the 
most lovely thing I have ever seen in this world, 
grew each day more radiant with beauty that 
seemed not of this world—so celestial and un- 
earthlike ;—and then so meek, tranquil, and re- 
signed. No word of complaint, no exclamation of 
pain broke from her lips ;—there was none of the 
querulous impatience that usually attends a disease 
that wears out the physical form, whilst it leaves 
the mind unimpaired—perhaps brightened, for so 
have many acute writers contended. She knew 
that she was dying; but as life had ceased, long 
since, to have any charms for her, so death had no 
terrors. 

The father and mother gave evidence of the 
same resignation. She was their only child— 
other relative they had none—nothing to love be- 
sides her on this side the grave; and yet it was 
only in their pale cheeks and ceaseless watching, 
that you could see that they realized the full ex- 
tent of the impending calamity. For myself, I 
must admit that I bore it with no attempt at com- 
posure. No brother ever loved sister better than 
I loved Mary—I could almost have died to save 
her. Now I saw her going to the tomb, and 
nothing could I do to arrest her immediate journey 
thither. A few days more, and we would follow 
this beloved being to the bourne from which there 
is no return. 
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One only source of gratification presented itself 
at this time, and that was the daily increasing 
prospect that our delightful vailey would not be 
visited with the horrors of war. Messengers came, 
and brought us tidings that the projected invasion 
of Wyoming was given up. ‘The reports were so 
fully credited, that a great portion of the men ca- 
pable of bearing arms, left the valley to enlist in 
the Continental army. The deep cunning of the 
plan to disarm us both of men and vigilance, be- 
longed, beyond doubt, to Butler and Warrender. 
They it was who planned the whole expedition. 
So deep was our security, that, down to the very 
moment of attack, we had no suspicion of our dan- 
ger. That we were not slaughtered in our beds 
was Owing entirely to the native sagacity of one 
man—our old friend Pepper. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


On the afternoon of the last day of June, in the 
principal apartment of the house numbered 1013, 
Water-street, Snickerdam—the “4,” in the opin- 
ion of the Dutch boatmen, signifying that the town 
itself was half mud and half water—sat the Misses 
Medusa Eunice and Ciree Leah Pepper, daughters 
of our old friend, Capting Saul, exchanging sighs 
and glances with a gentleman of very handsome 
features, fashionable appearance, and most agreea- 
ble manners. As the family of our worthy friend, 
the cidevant master of the Schooner Speedwell, in 
the St. Kitts’ trade, have received but a brief no- 
tice, I shall seize the occasion to introduce this 
portion of it, by courtesy, the most amiable, the 
marriageable daughters, to the notice of my readers. 

I will begin the description, by premising that 
there was in this family such a commodity of 
hames as never was seen in any family before. 
The mother, as I remarked in the earlier pages, 
was a very weak and ignorant woman, and withal 
a great reader of ultra-romantic stories. By an 
unfortunate chance, she had alighted on a volume 
of “‘Offid’s Multomorphus,” so she called 
the book, and “there was the names for her;” 
whilst the father, being sensible and practical, went 
to the puritan vocabulary of the village, where he 
was born, and where Jethro and Peleg, and Seth 
and Faith, Temperance, Ruth and Leah, were 
popular and cherished names. Each stood en- 
trenched in the right each claimed to name the 
child, and there could be no other expedient 
thought of to reconcile the dispute than to give 
each child two names beside the patronymic. But 
the chief oddity of the thing was the oddity of the 
choice on the part of both, Medusa being the name 
of a belle in ancient times, whose hair looked best 

under a nightcap; and Circe, that of another beauty 
of old, much addicted to potent cups, and to dab- 
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must have been made before the ameliorating in- 
fluence of the brandy and water was felt. Amidst 
the many beautiful names to be found in the Scrip- 
tures—Sarah, Mary, Martha, Rachel, Anna, to se- 
lect Eunice, Dorcas, Leah and Tabitha, betokened 
more obtuseness of intellect, than our friend really 
possessed. 

Besides the Misses Medusa Eunice, and Circe 
Leah, whose business it was to entertain the 
stranger especially, Mrs. Pepper came to the door 
occasionally, and loitered to say a word to encour- 
age and enlighten: and once to inquire of the 
daughters, “ if the Kurnel had promised to send his 
adecong to say when he would come back?” 
“Your husband is in the army then?” asked the 
polite stranger. 

“La! yes—bin down to Head Quarters—la! 
yes, been expatriated from his own domicil for 
four long months, but he come back, and ’s now 
off ’pon the look-out for Brant, and them dimmy- 
gogs of his, as scalp so many innocents like my- 
self.” 

‘Innocents, indeed!” said the stranger aside ; 
and then remarked blandly, “ if he travels for busi- 
ness, he will find it quite too warm; if for pleasure, 
of just the temperature. You spoke of an aid-de- 
camp—your husband is in the army then?” 

“La! yes, Kurnel in the Wrigglers,” (Regulars.) 
*‘T should have known it,” remarked the gentle- 
man with a graceful inclination of the head. “ The 
epaulette not only communicates a polish to those 
who wear it, but to their families also—even to 
their friends. It gives an easy and graceful confi- 
dence, and a flow of conversation which is quite 
captivating.” 

“There, gals! do you hear that?” said Mrs. 
Pepper quite aloud. ‘ There’s nothing in Snick- 
erdam that'll come along side of this ere youngster 
for politeness.” 

“T have been many times indignant with my 
revered parents,” he continued, “ that they should 
have withstood my inclination for a military life, 
although they did bestow upon me the highest 
ealling man may have in this vain and transitory 
world. You see I wear the garb of the clerical 
profession.” 

“‘T see you got a new black shute,” said Dorcas 
Circe, “and it’s wery fine cloth too, I see. It 
cost, I dare say, a pound ten, an ell Flemish, 
(Miss Dorcas was deep in arithmetic at that time.) 
Shall you stay and preach for Mr. Follywhack 
next Sabbit ?” 

“T am not able to say at this moment, but I 
rather think not. There are points of difference 
between us touching eucharistal matters,” replied 
the graceful stranger—* if Colonel Pepper were 
at home I might.” 

** Odzuckers! how glad I am,” said the talented 





bling in other witchcraft than that proper to the 
sex. And the choice on the part of the father, 





matron—“ why I ’spects the Kurnel to-night some, 
and to-morrow morning sartin.” 
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“It is difficult, I have heard, to calculate for 
military men,” remarked the reverend gentleman; 
“if he’s engaged in actual service, he has scarcely 
the command of his own time. He may be a pri- 
soner, madam.” 

“ Prisoner! not he—no fags! why he’s got the 
Scout, and Indian John, which was a Delaware 
Chief, they say, when Penn come to this country, 
and you can’t supperise them with an amboush any 
more than you can catch a weasel in a Jong nap.” 

“The distance may prevent his return.” 

“* He’s only gone up to the Falls to look out for 
the Injans and Tories, which ar a threatening 
Wyoming with a wisit.” 

“Indians and Tories! how’s this!” demanded 
the reverend gentleman. 

“Yes! and what’s more, headed by John Butler, 
and the salvage chief, Brant. Since Wednesday 
two weeks, there has been a story on the tapers 
(tapis), that Butler mediagtated an innervasion of 
the walley. Now husband heard on it on Head 
Quarters, and comes home to Jook arter the mat- 
ter. Says I to him says I, let people stew their 
own parsnips, let the miller grind his own grist; 
don’t you go anear them there walley folks—stay 
at hum, and purtect your own—show your pin- 
feathers for your own chickens, says 1. But men 
aint fond of listening to their wives, more’s the 
pity; and the consekins is, that one-half of the time 
the fat is all in the fire, more’s the pity.” 

*T know but little of military matters,” said the 
reverend gentleman with a smile; “but I should 
think that the folks of the valley were numerous | 
enough to defend it.” 

‘* My man says not. You know there has been 
full three hundred drifted into the Wrigglers, and 
gone, half to dust and ashes, *fore now.” 

* Still I should think there was a sufficient force 
remaining to defend it. I have somewhere seen it 
stated that there were eleven hundred fighting 
men in the settlement.” 

“ Botheration, stranger, and what o’ that, when 
a hundred of them are Tories, and a hundred more 
ready to join the strongest? Saul says, that if 
Brant and Butler are sixteen hundred strong, and 
fight, he says, like hell-born devils, as they always 
do—I’m using Saul’s very words, they’ll sweep the 
walley from eend to eend, he says, in two days’ 
time.” 

“ Not, I should hope, with such brave men as 
Colonel Pepper to lead them, aided by the talents 
and experience of Washington’s generals.” 

“ Washington’s generals! why Zeb Butler leads 
them, and he is nothing but an old woman, and 
Nat Dennison isn’t a pinch of rapparee better. 
Perhaps ‘tis my excessive purdeliction for my hus- 
band that makes me say it—but fags! I do think 
that Old Saul Pepper is the only raal good hofficer 
in the Walley. He fears nothing. In the terri- 











blest tempest you ever did see, when I’ve bin sha- 


king like one with a tartan (tertian ague she 
meant), he has sot and laughed at it most provo- 
king.” 

In this and other cheerful and interesting con- 
versation they sat for a couple of hours, and plea- 
sant hours they were no doubt. The reverend 
gentleman spoke of the times most feelingly, depre- 
cating almost with tears, the civil war raging, and 
the atrocities committed by the maraudering To- 
ries, about whom he expressed himself with rather 
more bitterness than his sacred calling would seem 
to admit of. He regretted, very much, the ab- 
sence of the brave head of the family, but professed 
his belief that they should meet nevertheless. Miss 
Medusa Eunice could scarce restrain her tears, 
when, professing good cause for his immediate and 
somewhat abrupt departure, he took his leave. 
His warm and affectionate manner at first, had 
flattered them into the hope of an event never yet 
accomplished in the Pepper family—the union of 
two bodies by the connecting link of marriage. For, 
although the head of it was a colonel, and a most 
popular colonel too, and that his Water-street 
speculations had put him in possession of large 
wealth, and though no girls since the flood had 
tried harder to achieve the captivity of eligibles 
than the Misses Pepper, two or three only had 
come to woo, and nobody to wed. Clytemnestra 
Ruth, the third daughter, had almost realized an 
offer—she had actually understood a question, put 
as a direct proposal for the preliminary company- 
keeping, and had referred the supposed suitor to 
her father; but the gentleman declared seriously, 
that, in her agitation, she had entirely mistaken 
his question, which was simply the time of night. 

The stranger had not been gone more than two 
or three hours, when Colonel Pepper returned 
home. He heard them discuss the merits of the 
stranger—his fine figure, handsome face, beautiful 
clothes, &c. 

““Oh, Paa! sich a nice man you never did see,” 
said Circe Leah. 

““A wery purlite gentleman sartin,” said Mrs. 
Pepper. 

“ What was his height, Eunice?” 

Miss Medusa Eunice replied with a description 
as accurate as memory permitted. 

“A spy, by »’ said the colonel. “I see it 
all, and there’s nothing that any one of you knows 
that he don’t. He has sifted you sweetly. Bad! 
bad! Have you any suspicion, Polly, what is to 
happen shortly?” 

Mrs. Pepper, applying her small modicum of 
wit to the desired scrutiny, and meeting no re- 
sponse from the intellectual oracle, answered “no!” 

“ Then I will tell you, my wife,” said he, whilst 
the tears coursed his broad and manly cheek, 
through which time was beginning to plough deep 
furrows—" in less than forty-eight hours the whole 
force of Tories and Indians will be apon us. They 
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number three times as many men as we, and are 
commanded by brave and resolute men—we by of- 
ficers entirely unfit for the responsible duties they 
have assumed. 
hope is there for us—-merciful God! what scenes 
will ensue. Polly, this very night you and the 
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proved not less the imbecility of one party, than 
the cunning of the other; and, I fear, a readier ac- 
quaintance with the charms of British gold, than 


If we are defeated, and small | has been suspected or recorded. 


On the west bank of the river, just below Mo- 
nockonock Island, and some three miles above 


children must go down river, and remain there till} Fort Wyoming, there was a fortification of little 


the danger is past.” 


“And will you go toot” demanded the wife) for security on this occasion. 


tearfully—for though very weak and silly, she 
loved her husband. 

“No, Polly, no! I return to our little army in 
less than two hours. I am here only to provide 
for the safety of my family: that accomplished, I 
rejoin my friends. And if your fine clergyman be 
he I suspect it is—the bloody Warrender, with an 
alias, \’\1 keep to mysclf fur the present ; d—n me 
if I meet him, if I don’t pay him the debt I owe 
him, sanctimoniously, all upon the nail, and no 
’stallments, as Rhenebeck says when he tells the 
funny story of our first acquaintance and nego- 
ciation.” 

In two hours, the Pepper family were floating 
down the river—all save the veteran head, and he 
was in his march to rejoin the small band of doomed 
men awaiting the onset. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Happy should we deem it for the honor of humanity that 
the whole account was demonstrated to be a fable.—An- 
nals 1779. 


On the 2d July, 1778, the disposition of the ri- 
val parties contending for the possession of the 
valley of Wyoming, was this: 

At the distance of one mile from the head of the 
valley, stood Fort Wintermoot, so called after a 
bloody Tory, who had made himself conspicuous 
in this and many other instances, for his ferocious 
counsels, and cruel conduct. Of this fort, the in- 
vading foree—sixteen hundred strong, of whom 
four hundred were Indians, on the evening of that 
day, took possession. Colonel John Butler may 
be said to have commanded-in-chief, though the 
obedience yielded to him by his savage auxiliaries, 
was of the slightest texture, and least possible 
amount. From this fort, and point d’appui of their 
strength, small scouting parties were sent out as 
well for purposes of general plunder, as to procure 
provisions for the troops, and forage for the horses. 
It was an object, and in all warfare it is a legal 
one, to spy out the land, and its plenty or naked- 
ness, its weak points, and strong defences, and as- 
sailable men, and therefrom to deduce the strate- 
gematic policy of the prospective campaign. We 
have the assurance of contemporary history to aid 
my own recollections of the time, that bribery was 
freely resorted to—that “ secret service money” 
was no more spared here, than it was by Horace 
Walpole or Cardinal Richelieu. The ease with 
which spies traversed the valley without detection, 





worth, to which the people of the valley resorted 
In this fort, which 
took its appellation of “ Forty Fort” from the 
names of the forty settlers by whom it was built— 
in most chronicles it is known as Kingston—in 
this fort, were hastily met, on the morning of 
the third, the bone and sinew of the settlement—a 
band numbering something less than four hundred, 
the bravest, and most active of the whole popula- 
tion. Small parties—just enough to kindle signal 
fires and bar gates, were left in the other forts,— 
the remainder of the entire force of the valley was 
assembled here. 

The reader will admit, that I was not framed for 
warlike deeds; yet no man within the belt of moun- 
tains that encompasses Wyoming, had weapons on 
his thigh for its defence, sooner than the Hunch- 
back. It was impossible that I should rise to the 
dignity of a hero, or emulate the exploits of a pala- 
din; but I had as much to lose as many a man of 
complete proportions and a nobler form—friends 
tenderly, dearly, beloved,——my little all of tempo- 
ral wealth, and my share of civil rights and liber- 
ties, outraged and violated by the proud nation, 
who were the prime movers to the present inva- 
sion—the chief directors of all the atrocities of 
those who led it—eager participators in all the 
frontier scenes of blood and carnage. I know fur- 
ther, that I am not so unapt at martial exercises as 
I may seem. Though I have, and know it, hideous 
features, and know that my stature is that of a 
dwarf, yet I have great corporeal strength, and, 
moreover, I feel that I am not deficient in—nay, 
that I have more than my share of courage, intre- 
pidity, firmness, coolness, and resolution—the quali- 
ties that make the soldier—and, with experience 
and opportunity and Luck, in which 1 am a firm 
believer, the conqueror. I went into the strife of 
that hour with a pulse as true as if it had been of 
steel, tempered in the great smithy of A®tna; and 
it never fluttered for a moment throughout the 
struggle. 

A council to determine on our future course of 
action, was held very early on the morning of the 
third. There was here a very great disparity of 
opinions—some were for awaiting the attack in 
our fortress, while others were for taking the ini- 
tiatory step in offensive warfare. All agreed, that 
the fortunes of Wyoming stood or fell by the coun- 
cils of the morning, fashioning the policy of the 
next two days. All felt the importance of giving 
advice, and yet felt how much he had rather the 
duty devolved on another—a common predicament 
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of the mind when great events are being annealed.!some kind or other, but his dexterity in working 
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When the great game of life and death is to be} himself out of them, and in converting misadven- 
played, a generous and high-souled man will rather | tures into favorable events, was the theme of con- 


double his own stake, than recommend a heavy | stant delight. 


forfeit to another. ‘The advocates for offensive 
warfare contended, that whilst no augmentation of 
our own force could take place, (for, from whence 
could recruits come?) the enemy, having nothing 
in his rear to obstruct arrivals of fresh troops, and 
with the weakness of the settlement known through- 
out the whole Northern region, might expect great 
accessions of force, and a constant accumulation of 
the means of subsisting it. ‘They contended, that 
the enemy whilst strengthening themselves, would 
weaken the valley force, unless immediate attack 
were made; that the harvest just beginning to ri- 
pen, would never be gathered by those who planted 
it, and winter would set in on a starving and house- 
less population. 

Those who were disposed to rely on the strength 
of stone wall and fosse, (and of this number were 
brave old Pepper and myself,) contended, that to 
attack an enemy of three times our number, was 
not valor but rashness and foolhardiness, and would 
be followed by certain defeat—by the destruction 
of the settlement—by the carrying away into sla- 
very of our wives and children—by torture ;—in 
truth, by almost annihilation. If we remained 
within the fortress, those so remaining were safe— 
a nucleus around which would gather all the dis- 
persed elements of resistance, reorganizing for 
sorties, sudden attacks, and all manner of formida- 
ble resistance. But the party fur war, like that 
for which Lemprarius raised his voice, prevailed. 
I know there have been many who assert that Colo- 
nel Zebulon Butler and others, were, from the be- 
ginning, traitors, and counselled in accordance 
with a compact to deliver up the settlement. That 
both Butler and Dennison were weak and imbecile 
men, and utterly unfit to lead men to battle, I ad- 
mit; but I profess to believe them honest and 
faithful, and doing all that could be done by the 
light of a very feeble lamp. 

At the dawn of day on this eventful morning, 
the garrison left the fortress in order of battle un- 
der the command of Colonel Zebulon Butler. The 
fort occupied by the enemy was but three miles 
distant. It was wished to reconnoitre the ground 
occupied by the enemy, and volunteers for the 
duty were invited. The Scout and Indian John 
would have been worth their weight in gold upon 
the occasion, but they were absent on another duty. 

There was in Snickerdam a wild Irishman, by 
name Mike O’Grady. In the exuberance of his 
mirth, and with an eye to fun solely—for never 
other cause was known to impel him to action— 
Mike O’Grady came out with the troops to find en- 
tertainment in bush warfare. 


He was a merry, 
good-hearted fellow—the pet and “ darlint” of 


He drank more whiskey, sang bet- 
iter songs, had more pugilistic set-tos, and made 
| more blunders and friends, than any man in Snick- 
| erdam—perhaps in all broad Pennsylvania. There 
wasn’t a man in the whole mountain region, igno- 
rant of the especial qualifications of the Wild Irish 
Boy, and of his witty sayings, and jeu de mots. 
With the usual grimace and mock bow, Mike 
O'Grady stept up to Colonel Butler, and offered 
his services as a “ reconnautherer.” 

“ Did he know the ground ?” 

* Didn’t he ?” 

“‘ Had he been upon it?” 

“ Yes, an unther it too!” 

To hear him talk you would have supposed that 
he knew to an unit, the number of grains of sand 
there were in the whole of Kingston township. 
And this is the great fault, barring shillelahs and 
potteen, of the tight-hearted son of Ireland. He 
professes that which Newton and Bacon failed to 
obtain, Universal Knowledge. He will give you 
the course and distance of a place he never heard 
of in his life, on a road he never travelled. He 
will assert familiarity with a language of which he 
does not even know the characters. He is the 
great finger-post on the highway, the only infalli- 
ble and ever-ready respondent in science, the true 
head ‘‘ wrangler” in all recondite debates. Oh, 
Patrick! Patrick! with thy wit, and liveliness, and 
intellectual quickness, what wouldst thou not be- 
come, what fail to perform, were modesty and dis- 
cretion added to thy other qualities ! 

He was not sent on this important errand with- 
out the earnest protest against his being so em- 
ployed, of the shrewd and sagacious Pepper. But 
John Butler, like other men dressed in a little 
brief authority, found too much pleasure in his un- 
wonted rule not to cling to it with the utmost per- 
tinacity. He would have his way, and Mike 
O’Grady went as scout. The orders he received 
were as definite, precise, and as much to the pur- 
pose, as those given by Dogberry to the watch in 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

And well did the scout enact the character of a 
rollocking Irishman. Had proclamation been made 
with trumpet throughout the valley, that Abraham 
Pike and Mike O’Grady were going out, in the ca- 
pacity of spies, to discover the whereabouts of the 
enemy, the subjects of their espionage would not 
have been better prepared to receive them. They 
reported, that they found the invaders reposing in 
perfect security—an Indian on the war-path repo- 
sing in perfect security! Having made the dis- 
covery with about the same attention to secresy, 
that a nymph of the pave uses with her lovers, or 








young and old. He was continually in a scrape of 


the boatswain when he pipes to grog ; and, having 
fired upon two Indians to notify them that there 
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was perder 3 in the Auseninen camp, sand no asinine 
Mike O’Grady and his associate returned with 
merry faces to head-quarters, and reported a sur- 
prise of the enemy’s camp very practicable. 

At break of day we left the fort, and began our 
march towards the entrenched position of our, 
enemy. Butler was chief in command. We found 
them drawn up in order of battle, their left resting: 
on the river-bank, their right protected by a. 


—— — — 


in this battle, and none fought more bravely than 
the old St. Kitts trader. There were peculiarities 


vin his mode of fighting which deserve mentioning 
|for their novelty. 


He fought without hat, shoes, 
coat or waistcoat—and, in extreme cases, without 
a shirt, with a silk handkerchief bound tightly 
around his head, and his trowsers rolled up to keep 
them out of the dew. Thus attired, nothing could 
‘stand before him a minute. For the whole space 


swamp. Associated with John Butler in the com-| of the conflict, wherever it raged fiercest, wherever 


mand of the invading force, were most of the Tory | 


| 
leaders and partizans, who had rendered themselves | 
conspicuous and terrible in the frontier war. Our! 


own column was displayed, to use the official lan- 
guage, in “corresponding order,” as if there can 


armies, when one of them outnumbers the other in| 
the proportion of four to une. Being so much our 


that few martialists could do. 
be correspondence in the movements of opposing | 


the yells of the savages rose loudest, there was to 
be seen one attired as I have described him, and 
with an enormous pigtail projecting at least a foot 
from the proper region of pigtails, doing deeds 
It was remarked 
that, on this day, his warfare was peculiarly desul- 
joerg and aimless. Men guessed that he sought in 
‘the ranks of the enemy, one doomed to pay a deep 


superior in number, it followed that their line was | debt of vengeance—to settle now a long arrear of 


more extended than ours, and thence the certainty | wrath and hatred. 


of their outflanking us. ‘They could do it whilst 
holding back half their foree,—a fact, which places 
in yet stronger light, the folly of the whole modus 
operandi on our part. ‘The ground where the bat- 
tle was fought is broken and uneven, covered with 
pine woods and dwarf bushes, hiding the move- 
ment of troops, and leaving to conjecture what 
should be known with certainty. In the parlance 
of the country, this is Abraham’s Plains—a spot 
which time will consecrate in remembrance of a 
thrilling tragedy. 

Zebulon Butler commanded the left, and Nathan 
Dennison the right. But why should I particularize 
the incidents of this mock battle? Many have nar- 
rated them, and as I know, with greater accuracy 
than usually attends such details, when such in- 
tense party bitterness is mixed up with them. In 
less than ten minutes, it was not simply a defeat 
that we encountered: it was a race where only a 
few of the fleetest escaped—a rout most perfect in 
its kind. At no time did our people show the spi- 
rit or achieve the deeds, which, even if our num- 
bers had been equal, would have given us victory. 
The whole of this campaign, so brief and bloody, 
from the first gathering of the settlers to the last 
musket fired, displayed nothing but pusillanimity, 
impotency, idle rushing into danger, and loss of all 
presence of mind when there. No trait of com- 
mon sagacity—no spark of common courage warmed 
our troops—No remembrance of the stake depend- 
ing,—wives and helpless old age, and still more 
helpless infancy, exposed to the tomahawk—the 
pecuniary gains of toilsome years devoted to the 
flames, lent life to troops, that, like the Welsh- 
man, mistaking moods and tenses, “would be 
drowned, and nobody should help him.” It was 
like a play of foils against broadswords—The yells 
and war-whoops of the savages paralyzed our men, 
till they seemed incapable of resistance. 

There were some who bore themselves like men 





It was difficult to detect coun- 
tenances, for the greater part of the Tories were 


disguised to resemble Indians; but once, when our 


eccentric old friend was exchanging passes with a 
savage of large stature and fine proportions, he 
was heard to address him as ‘* Major Warrender,” 
which the other, momentarily lowering his point, 
answered to. The combatants were speedily sepa- 
rated in the melee—a disappointment for which 
Pepper appeared to feel little appetite. 

Of those who retreated from this disastrous field, 
some escaped by swimming the river, others fled 
to the mountains. At least two-thirds of those 
who came into the field, left their bones to bleach 
upon it. <A portion of those who escaped from the 
first encounter, took refuge with their wives and 
children in Wyoming Fort. Invested by Butler, 
on the succeeding day, it surrendered on articles of 
capitulation. ‘The story of the treachery of the 
besiegers—of the massacre of the entire popula- 
tion, with even greater barbarities than before—of 
all the horrid circumstances attending it—the cool 
murders of brother by brother, and father by son— 
the story is too revolting to be told in a publication 
that has female readers. 

One death only I must pause to mention and de- 
plore—that of the poor Irish lad, the cunning spy, 
Mike O’Grady. He died as full of heroism as a 
martyr of the early church, fighting bravely to the 
last, and probably the merriest victim ever tor- 
mented at an Indian stake. 


CHAPTER X. 
FINALE TO THE TRAGEDY. 


The borough of Wilkesbarre lies North-East 
from the battle-field, distant ten miles. Thither, 
on the loss of the battle, Pepper and myself re- 
treated with the afflicting tidings. We were not 
the first bearers of the sad intelligence, however— 
the news had preceded us half an hour, borne by 
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those who had taken no part in the contest, await- 
ing the event from a safe and convenient hill, half 
a mile distant. With the hope of obtaining mercy 
by unreserved submission, the people of the village 
had resolved to offer no defence, demand no con- 
ditions. As “those,” saith the proverb, “whom God 
wills to destruction, he first deprives of understand- 
ing,” it would have shorn the lesson of a portion of 
its deep philosophy, had this remnant of the valley | 
people displayed wisdom, good conduct, or other 
redeeming trait. They did not; and the lesson 
went down the stream of time as perfect in its 
kind as any thing I have read of. 


Let me paint to you, my readers, the scene we 
saw in the Quaker’s cottage on our entrance. It 
is a mournful one, but man was made to mourn—- 
out of God's mercy, doubtless ; for “ it is good to 
be afflicted.” On a low couch, on each side of 
which sat a parent holding a cold and shrunken 
hand, lay my more than sister, apparently in the 
last stage of human existence. The change, that 
a week had wrought in her, was sad to behold. A 
feeble voice articulated so as to be understood with 
difficulty, called me to the bedside—her mother 
surrendered her place to me; and once more, re- 
posed in mine, the little hand that I had pressed so 
oft in brotherly fondness. 


“Does dear Mary know,” I inquired of the 
father, “that in a couple of hours this dwelling 
will be visited by the terrible bands who have de- 
luged the valley in blood?” 


“She knows all, and, as I think, comprehends 
fully our situation,” he answered. ‘“ Poor child! 
she is past all human fear as thee sees.” 


The eyes of the sweet sufferer to whom our con- 
versation was perfectly intelligible, were turned 
towards me, and a slight motion of her lips indi- 
cated a wish to speak. I leant down my ear to 
catch the last accents of a soul just passing to its 
final abode. 


“TI am going home, my dear brother,” she said 
feebly. “It is my wish that you should remain 
with my dear parents as long as they live. Pro- 
mise me this, and I shall die easier.” 


I replied, as well as my tears would permit, that 
her command should be a law to me, and the more 
as my affection for them, independently of her 
wish, would chain me to their side as long as they 
found pleasure in my society. “ Is there any fur- 
ther command, dear sister, to be laid on one ready 
to execute it at any peril ?” 


“It may be thy fortune, my brother, to meet 
with a wretched man bearing the name of Robert 


Ramsay. If thee does, say to him that the great- 


est pang Mary Walmesley felt in her dying hour, 


was the knowledge of his sinfulness and depravity. 


Say to him, that could I know he were repentant, 


I could die easier.” 


my beloved child! with one thought of that bad 
youth,” said the good Quaker. 


* Father!” said the dying girl, “ forgive me this 

weakness, as I hope my Father in Heaven will. 

I have never ceased to remember hiin—ave, dear 

father! and thou wilt not chide me for it now—too 

fondly, and I cannot forget him in my dying hour. 

Thee knows that I refused to be his wife—it is the 

truth, father! that I die rather than be so. But I 

feel and know that the victory I have achieved 
over my heart, will be accepted by my Redeemer 
as an atonement for my remembrance of him in 
death; and the prayer of my last breath, that he 
may be reclaimed from his evil ways, and come to 
lean, as I do, on God and his Crucified Son.” 

The failing speech of the dear girl had merely 
enabled her to bring to a close, in semi tones and 
broken accents, the dying declaration of her truth 
and constancy. What more she might have added, 
I know not; but at the moment, the shout of the 
terrible foe, just entering the village of Wilkes- 
barre, broke on our ears, and gave other employ- 
ment to our thoughts. The Quaker urged both 
Pepper and myself to seek a post of safety with 
the distracted crowds, who were flying from the 
valley in pursuit of a hiding-place. But we re- 
fused to listen to the: kind counsel. Both of us 
were resolved to take a lesson of faithfulness from 
the dying couch, and remain to share the fortunes 
of our friends, with whom, for so many years, we 
had been on the kindest terms of intimacy and 
confidence. 

“We shall have a visit from them as soon as 

they have plundered and burnt the village,” said 
Pepper. “The moment they lack occupation, or 
want for sport where they are, they will make a 
divarsion to us.” 
This was trite information to us, so well ac- 
quainted with Indian habits. We all expected 
their visit, and only erred in supposing it would be 
procrastinated so long. ‘The words were scarce 
out of his mouth, when we heard shouts—momen- 
tarily growing nearer, until the last was uttered at 
the door-latch. 

It was lifted without ceremony, and in a breath 
of time the small vestibule or entrance hall was 
filled with Indian warriors. One who appeared to 
have complete command over them, advanced— 
for a moment, with a proud and firm step, and then, 
for some unknown cause, like a fiery horse, checked 
in mid career, came to a sudden stand, faltered, 
and backed to the door. He was a man of a noble 
form and step, a shade darker than his comrades, 
and the garb he wore was in the best style of In- 
dian costume. 

Of all the men I ever saw, Pepper possessed the 
greatest share of native sagacity. It was impossi- 
ble to deceive him in matters either trivial or im- 





“Trouble not thy pure mind in this solemn hour, as those waters we read of that are transparent to 


portant. To him, every occurrence was as clear 
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the depth of a hundred fathoms. He saw, with 
the first glance, that this was no Indian, but a 
white man in disguise; and the same rapid and un- 
erring perception enabled him to name instantly, 
the individual assuming it. 

“Do you know the leader of this gang?” he 
asked of the afflicted father, in a low whisper. 

The Quaker replied, that he did not. 

“Robert Ramsay! I marked him to-day in the 
fight, and knew his walk at once. And he is, 
moreover, ‘ Major Warrender ;’ for, be assured the 
Tory leader so terrible for the last two years on 
the whole Northern frontier, is no other than the 
bold, bad youth we knew in years past as Robin 
Ramsay, with a new name, but with the old heart.” 

The suspected man now came to the side of the 
Quaker. “There is death in the house of my 
white father!” he said with a voice we could re- 
mark was husky and choked with emotion. 

“Speak in thine own style, Robert,” replied 
Mr. Walmesley. ‘All disguise is useless—thou 
art no Mingo: we know thee well.” 

As he said this in his peculiarly solemn and im- 
pressive tones, a visible tremor took possession of 
the stranger. It lasted but for a moment, how- 
ever; the next he tore the mask fiercely from his 
face, and stood before us, without disguise, the 
man we believed him to be. 

As the mask left his features, a strong beam of 
sunlight lit them up, and a low cry of horror and 
anguish came from the dying maiden. There was 
lent to her from that Great Source, which is the 
Fountain of Life, renewed strength to raise her- 
self a little from the couch. ‘Support me for a 
moment, my brother!” she said to me, “and let me 
look at the well-remembered face for the last time. 
Robert, | am going—a few minutes more, and I 
shall be in the land of spirits. There is a strength 
lent me, I feel, not for myself, but for thee. I re- 
proach thee not with my wrongs and outraged af- 
fections—I forgive thee, Robert, in the hour of 
death, forgive thee; and do Thou forgive him, Oh 
God!—but repent, Robert, repent! I see,” she 
exclaimed with sudden ecstasy, “ Heaven opened, 
and behold! the Joys of the Blest! and the Glo- 
ries of the Lamb! Repent, Robert, repent, and 
come—to me—in that bright and glorious home. 
I have been true to thee—I have loved--no other— 
thine, and thine alone. If thou wilt forsake thy 
bad ways, I will be thine—thine in Heav—en.” 

As she gasped out the last words, she fell back 
dead on the pillow. 

“This is a solemn scene, Robert,” said the 
good man. ‘“ Yet inasmuch as the flesh is nothing, 
the soul all, her death were cheaply purchased if it 
procured the life eternal of blessedness for thee. 
May I hope the lesson will not be Jost upon thee?” 

If there was a thought given by the sinner to 
repentance, it was of the briefest possible duration— 





a mere cloud passing over the face of the moon. 


“Who parted us, dotard?” he exclaimed in the 
most terrible frenzy of passion I have ever seen. 
‘She loved me—you heard her say it with her 
dying breath, and our love was mutual—she re- 
jected me, because you bade her. Of a sect whose 
hypocrisy is deep as the ocean, whose pretensions 
to sanctity are the source whence, to add to their 
broad acres, you have caused your daughter’s 
death, and your own. ‘The hour has come for 
which I have toiled for years. Know it is I, that 
planned this expedition—I, that found in John But- 
ler a willing partner—in Jo. Brant a reluctant, but 
still, thanks to my own wisdom, an efficient aid. I 
have thrice visited this valley as a spy—even con- 
descended, for the sake of revenge, to listen two 
full hours to the silly gabble of the fools, Saul Pep- 
per calls wife and daughters. Revenge has come 
at last. Ho! at the door there! enter!” 

A stalwart savage responded to the call. 

“Prepare the stakes,” said Ramsay—*“ three, do 
you hear, and pile high the faggots around them. 
You shall have a feast, my brave Mingoes—there 
shall be, if not a feast of reason, at least a flow of 
souls. The taciturn Quaker, the talkative Sailor, 
and the learned Hunchback, full of wise saws and 
modern instances, will be such a trio as Mingoes 
never yet yoked for a saturnalia—Supercalia were 
the truer name—the sacrifices, goats, dog, and a— 
ha, classic Rhinebeck! am I right t” 

“This comes of your nonsensical lenity,” said 
the undaunted Pepper to the Quaker. “ Do you 
remember, five years ago, I would have clipt the 
wings of this vile braggart but for yout He had 
made himself responsible to criminal law, and he 
should have gone to the gallows, d—m me, but for 
you.” 

Nothing in the legends of my native Hartz of 
the revels of the demons who haunt them, could 
possibly have equalled the conduct of the savages 
whilst they were preparing the stakes. They 
shouted, laughed, sang, jumped, ran races around 
the house—singly—in pairs, and in squads—-but I 
cannot find words to depict their excessive joy, 
and the devices they adopted to make it known. 

Presently the door opened, and Ramsay, with 
two or three of the stoutest of his associates, en- 
tered with cords. True to his principles to the 
last, and yet as full of nerve as a martyr, the Qua- 
ker silent and passive awaited the result. Not so 
Pepper and myself. We knew that resistance 
could not possibly make our fate worse—without 
it, the most terrible torments awaited us—resist, 
and life might be ended by a single blow—torture 
escaped by a simple act of courage. Twice we 
beat them out of the house; but numbers and brute 
force prevailed at last. A blow on the head from 
a bludgeon, dealt from behind, laid me prostrate. 
My recollections of the next ten minutes are very 
imperfect. When my senses returned, Pepper, 
wounded and bleeding, but unconquered and un- 
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conquerable, using his tongue in a torrent of biting 
words, stood bound to the stake—Mr. Walmesley, 
naked from his waist up, but meek, patient and un- 
resisting, was awaiting the like operation. My 
clothes had been torn from me during my trance, by 
no-scrupulous hand—That I had been spared death 
was undoubtedly owing to the peculiar feeling the 
savage has for any thing deformed or stricken. 
Probably I should have escaped altogether, but for 
the malice and hatred of Ramsay. 

“What has thee to say now?” asked Ramsay, 
deridingly, of the Quaker. 

“‘ Nothing, Robert,” he said meekly, “ but to ut- 
ter a prayer for thy speedy conversion, and then | 
go to my beloved daughter who cannot come 
to me.” 


“Utter thy prayer quick then, for thy race is 


9 


run. 

“T will, Robert, I will. Merciful God! as the last 
words of that pure soul thou hast just called to thy 
bosom, were for thy regenerating grace on this 
great sinner, so let my own petition to thee, Most 
Merciful God, in the same cause, be added to hers, 
and may it be accepted by thee. Pardon him, 
Father ! for he knows not what he does; and Thy 
will be done forever and ever!” 

“* My will first!” exclaimed the wicked man. 

But God chose that moment to vindicate his own 
power and glory. ‘The impious assumption of the 
Great Attribute of the Divine Being was scarce 
made, when there came the quick sharp crack of 
rifles from a wooded eminence a little on our left; 
and three savages—one of them just applying the 
fire to the faggots that encompassed Pepper, and 
another doing the same deed for Mr. Walmesley, 
fell dead without a struggle. A moment of inde- 
cision in the survivors gave our unseen allies time 
to reload, and two more of the savages fell victims 
to the same unerring aim. With scarce less 
swiftness than the leaden messengers of death, 
those who gave them their fatal currency were 
upon us. One stroke of a friendly hatchet severed 
the cords that bound the old master of the Speed- 
well,—the liberation of the Quaker was accom- 
plished with equal speed. In a breath, the fierce 
old sailor was re-armed and raging, but no change 
could be remarked in the countenance of the 
Quaker. 

“ Turn, hellhound, turn!” cried Pepper, without 
ever having so much as heard of Macduff. The 
call was directed to Ramsay, who gave indications 
of retreating. ‘“‘ Stop a few minutes, do now—I 
want to pass a few compliments with you. Wo’nt 
you stay and preach for Mr. Follywhack next 
Sabbath, d—n you?” 

“ Hist ! what is that ?’”’ exclaimed the scout, who 
was one of our deliverers. ‘ There’s help coming 
to them. If you would save your lives, you must 
follow me instantly. ‘Too late! too lute! and we 
are lost.” 
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Three mounted Indians, one of them of a 
tall and particularly commanding demeanor, rode 
rapidly on to the lawn. Never have | seen a 
handsomer man than this last—never one whose 
port was more noble and majestic. Hvery action 
was grace itself. His horsemanship was as per- 
fect a specimen of equestrian skill as ever graced 
a knightly encounter of chivalry. His burnished 
arms glittered like silver. They were those, with 
which a soldier of wealth and high rank would de- 
light to deck himself. In addition to these, he 
wore in his belt of curiously variegated wampum, 
the characteristic tomahawk, which, in its texture 
and finish, resembled an elaborate sword blade of 
Damascus steel. A rich plume nodded over his 
lofty forehead. 

The deep silence, which pervaded both parties 
during the temporary cessation of hostilities, was 
first broken by the stranger chief. ‘Turning to 
Ramsay with a face livid with suppressed anger, 
he bade him survey the valley through which, for 
a time, the triumph of hell was complete and re- 
sistless. In every direction, as far as the eye 
could reach—East, West, North, and South,—in 
front, and in rear, the work of destruction was 
going on—The triumph of Tory malice and Indian 
cruelty, reigned unopposed. ‘The villages, after a 
butchery of almost every soul in them, were in 
flames, as were also the greatest part of the farm 
houses and rural habitations, in the whole valley 
for its entire length. The fields of grain, nearly 
ready for the sickle, had been set on fire and con- 
sumed where they grew; the herds mangled, and 
with their tongues cut out, ran bellowing madly 
with anguish :—but no pen can picture the horrors 
of that hour. And from time to time, above the 
roar of the flames, and the crack of musquetry, 
rose the terrible yells of the infuriated bands of 
mingled Indians and Tories, who were changing 
one of the fairest spots of earth into another Cam- 
pania. 

“And this is your foal work, Warrender,” said 
Brant, fiercely. 

‘It is indeed—I acknowledge it—I am its pa- 
rent,” answered Ramsay with an audacious smile. 

* You have deceived me, doubly deceived me,” 
said Brant: “ first deceived me by promising mild 
and honorable warfare, and, secondly, by procuring 
my absence from the battle-field by a cunning and 
basely-forged lie—aye, Warrender, J say it, a lie! 
Had I been present, victory had not less been ours; 
and we—I mean myself, for disgrace cannot affect 
one so vile as thou art—had been spared the in- 
famy, which this outrage will entail through all 
time on its perpetrators. And scarce can speech 
or future deed of mine wash out the blot, or clear 
my character from the mist that must shroud it, 
till good men shall arise to vindicate Truth and 
Brant. I feel I shall ever be contemned of all just 
and honorable men for that, knowing as I did, the 
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foul hearts of the traitors to God and man, whom 
men call Tories, I leagusd with them—trusted to 
them—breathed the same air with them. But this 
shall show I am a Mohawk yet: What! ho! is 
there one of you all that has just cause of quarrel 
with this bad man, and would take a brave mode 
of settling it?” 
In a second of time, Pepper’s shoes, hat, neck- 
cloth, waistcoat and shirt, were a rod from him. 
“See if you preach for Mr. Follywhack next 
Sabbath, d—n you,” said he, taking the quid from 
his mouth, which, with him, always denoted a fatal 
extremity of purpose. ‘There are points of dif- 
ference between us,” mimicing the tone of the 
other, at the celebrated interview between him and 
the Pepper family—* s’pose we settle °em now!” 
At this point of time, Chengachcook, or Indian 
John, stept suddenly forward: “ I claim,” said he, 
* the life of this warrior,—it is mine—forfeited to 
her who lies sleeping yonder. Many years since, 
I came sick and wounded to the cabin of this good 
man. ‘There was in that cabin a little bird, chirp- 
ing on the boughs, and singing the sweet songs of 
childhood. It fluttered around me; it perched at 
my side; it all but nestled in my bosom :—the 
Great Spirit never created any thing more beauti- 
ful. It was there, and by its aid, that I got food, 
got rest, and went on my way strong—that before 
the moon grew old, I had six scalps in my belt, 
torn from the quivering crowns of Mohawk war- 
riors. Aha! (the hand of Brant stole convulsively 
to the hatchet, but he withdrew it hastily, though 
the fierce dilation of the nostril continued,—and 
his passion was, with difficulty, repressed.) Be- 
fore I left the good man’s cabin, 1 promised the 
little bird to bear, evermore, her kindness in re- 
membrance. I have done so—she has been ever 
the one bright star in Chengachcook’s sky. Once 
I saved her: the Great Spirit was angry and took 
her to himself. I come now, and find zo fire on 
the good man’s hearth ; the bird of beauty, with its 
little heart broken, can sing me no more sweet 
songs. | have had no revenge—I take it now.” 
With that, he drew his bow, from which he 
would not part on his conversion, with great ra- 
pidity, and sent an arrow to the heart of the mise- 
rable man. ‘That done, his war-cry rang through 
the glades, and he stood in expectation of an im- 
mediate attack from the hereditary foe of his race. 
“He has been justly served,” said Brant, with 
no movement indicating an attack. “ On me, be 
the guilt of his death, if guilt there be. I am 
here,” he continued, addressing himself to our 
party, “‘to put a stop, if possible, to the terrible 
scenes, to which, God knows, I am no party. I 
suffered myself to be deceived by the lies of him 
whom justice has overtaken at Jast, and have been 
absent for many days. Since I had reason to sus- 
pect that I was deceived, I have neither eaten nor 
slept, but have journeyed hither night and day. 





Alas! I have reached the battle-field too late—too 
late! Yet what I can do, shall be done. The 
forests around us are full of your miserable people 
flying from the barbarity of our bands, to death, by 
starvation and fatigue. Go you, all of you, with- 
out parole, without promise, without return—on 
Thayendenega be the peril of your release,—go, 
comfort, and save! I will do all I can to arrest 
further massacre !” 

“Your name,” said he, turning to me, “I have 
heard of before, as a just person, and as one de- 
lighting in converse with the wise men of the 
Past, and dwelling chiefly amongst books. I 
would that your heart could learn the truth of 
mine, and feel that I am guiltless of this blood. I 
would not that my name should descend to future 
ages, darkened with the infamy of this most atro- 
cious massacre. Join me then in prayer, and af- 
terwards lend your aid to make it effective, that an 
advocate shall arise to do justice to my fame.” 

We employed ourselves, for some time, accord- 
ing to the humane suggestions of the Mohawk 
chief. In that wilderness, which has since gone 
by the name of the Suapes or Dears, we found 
many of the poor wanderers, and alleviated much 
distress. ‘The sufferings of many had been past 
telling, and some alas! past remedy. We found 
women and children without male protector or 
guardian, actors in the late struggles, dying of 
wounds, with none to bathe their parched lips— 
women dying in the hour of parturition, or living 
through it to see their new-born babes perish for 
lack of sustenance: but the sufferings were terri- 
ble, indescribable, and unequalled. We saw many 
prowling bands of Iroquois, but the friendship of 
the Great Chief had been effectual to spare us col- 
lision with them. 

We were absent about a month—at our return, 
few of the hostile Indians remained in the Valley. 
A fort was constructed for us to retreat to in case 
of emergency, of which Pepper was the actual 
head, though Zebulon Butler retained the nominal 
superiority. A desultory warfare continued for 
near a year—a war of mutual extermination, neither 
party giving quarter, but shooting each other down 
with as little hesitation as a sportsman uses when 
firing into a covey of partridges. 

In the next year, when General Sullivan made 
his incursion into the Indian Country, Pepper, high 
in command, and most deservedly so, for his merits 
as a partizan leader were become widely known, ac- 
companied the expedition. He took two of his 
sons with him then,—Praxiteles Job—by the boys, 
abbreviated, first to Prax. and then to Flax; the 
latter he bore through life; and Ajax Seth, whom 
the same cunning mutilators of names, transformed 
to Eight Jacks. Both of the youths became re- 
nowned Indian fighters: Flax was killed at St. 
Clair’s defeat, and Eight Jacks fell triumphant at 
Wayne’s victory. Before Sullivan would permit 
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Pepper to join him, he obliged him to subscribe to 
what Pepper called the “‘ New Act of Conformity.” 
He was to wear his hat, shoes and coat, no matter 
how hot the battle, or warm the weather; but he 
was to retain or discharge his quid of tobacco, as 
best suited his own inclination. When the Gene- 
ral, with great kindness of manner, for nobody 
was more popular than the old sailor, requested 
him not to use so much profane language, he re- 
plied, “‘ He’d be d—d if he swore again for the 
whole campaign!” and he is said to have kept his 
word. He became eventually a general, and con- 
tinued to drink brandy, tell stories, and describe 
the location of “* Booby Island Rock,” and the in- 
tricate channel between “St. Kitts and Nevis,” 
till he was more than ninety years old. 

And for the comfort of maidens falling into the 
yellow leaf, whose hope deferred is making the 
heart sick; and, moreover, in further verification 
of the proverb, that “there never was a Jack with- 
out a Jill, and if one wo’nt another will,” let me 
state that, finally, the wedding bell was heard to 
tinkle gaily at the far-famed mansion, No. 1014, 
Water-street. It was Clytemnestra Ruth’s good 
fortune, at last, to have the time of night asked of 
her in the form of words best adapted to her wants 
and wishes. And as “it never rains but it pours,” 
two months after, Mr. Newrum, the grocer, car- 
ried off Circe Leah for “good and all.” About the 
same time, Medusa Eunice became the third wife 
of the Reverend Mr. Follywhack, and went through 
the ‘ go-to-bed-supperless,” ‘“ lie-still-to-be-hum- 
bled,” and “ get-up-to-be-slapt” evolutions of a 
step-mother’s drill, to the admiration of all Snick- 
erdam. Hersilia Hippodamia Tabitha, the young- 
est child, on account of an extra touch of Nature’s 
rouge, commonly known as the “ Red Pepper,” 
never was married. She was a cross child. If 
she really did go to lead Pluto’s apes, poor apes! 

The story of the Scout has been written in 
books, that will only perish with the land whose 
legends gave them birth. No character of modern 
times surpasses it in interest. I hope the friend 
who brought him out, will not be offended with me 
because I claim to have known him. 

I remained the companion of my dear friend, the 
Quaker, as long as he lived, which was but a little 
more than three years. Mrs. Walmesley followed 
her daughter to the grave in less than six months. 
At my friend’s decease, he left me all his wealth. 
It made me a rich man, but took away none of my 
melancholy. I restored the mansion and every 
thing around it, to the exact condition in which the 
irruption of the savages found it. In that state, I 
have kept it ever since. Change has not visited 
it,—time has impaired none of its beauties—the 
neatness, order, and regularity of its day, of former 
ownership, are with it still. The little couch, 
where the pure in heart had the visions which are 


the same russet curtain—the harp she won from 
her father’s rigid faith, by a resistless smile and 
kiss, keeps its old place by the wall. I did not 
these things from love, for I was wise in time to 
avoid a sentiment, which, to one of my disposition, 
must have been death. I did it from a friendship 
as deep and enduring as ever visited mortal bosom. 
From this mansion, I shall be carried to my last 
home, which, if the executor of my last will be 
faithful, and with my whole wealth I have bribed 
him to the trust, will be at the feet of the father 
and mother, and by the side of my dear lost sister. 
Mrs. Pepper lived many years, but never re- 
covered her admiration of a clerical dress! It 
may be mentioned as a pleasing trait in her cha- 
racter, that she retained to the last her “‘ excessive 
purdiliction” for her husband. She died of a dis- 
ease called “ Acidulation of wind on the brain.” 
See Psalmanazar, book 73, page 749. 





A BOON, A TALISMAN, 0H MEMORY GIVE! 


We are parting now, sweet sisters; this may be our last 
farewell— 

Perchance, within my childhood’s home, I never more may 
dwell; 

Or it may be, that the Providence which still hath been our 
guide, 

Again, in health and happiness, will place us side by side. 

I shrink not from the will of Heaven—whate’er that will 
may be, 

My trust is in his boundless love, who rules our destiny ; 

But many a link of earthly love hath chained my spirit 
here, 

And I fain would be remembered in the home I held so 
dear. 


Will you think of me, sweet sisters, when I have passed 
away? 

I know ye may forget me thro’ the turmoil of the day; 

But when the sunset glory maketh loveliness more bright, 

And lendeth to the lowliest thing, its rich tho’ transient 
light ; 

When Fancy, in the passing clouds, may trace th’ en- 
chanted bowers 

Of fairy-land, its rocks and glens, its palaces and towers—- 

When one by one, ye watch the brilliant pageants disap- 

ear, 

And twilight deepens into night, and still ye linger here ; 

And dream the dreams of olden time, beneath my favorite 
tree ; 

Sweet sisters, let the hour I loved, recall your hearts to me. 


I would not have you dwell upon the sorrows we have 
known; 

The tears, alas! how often shed o’er loved ones earlier 
gone— 

The withering hours of secret grief, whose struggles we 
repressed, 

While we calmly wore the quiet smile that spoke of hearts 
at rest— 

Of the weary midnight watches it hath been our lot to 
keep 





now glorious realities in heaven, is hidden still by 


Beside the restless couch of pain, whence suffering ban- 
ished sleep—- 
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Of the vexing words, that ever were repented soon as said; 


I would not have you think on these, when I am with the 
dead, 


But when the balmy breath of Spring shall waken bird and 
bee, 

And merry music onee again is heard from every tree ; 

When brighter eyes are gazing on the flowers that once 
were mine, 

And fairer fingers garlands of their brilliant blossoms twine ; 

When lighter steps are roving through the haunts I used to 
love, 

And gayer voices echo in their gladness thro’ the grove; 

I would not have my memory a mournful one to be— 


But, sisters, let these pleasant things recall your hearts 
to me. 





DESCRIPTION OF NAPLES. 


Naples, July 7, 1842. 

My Dear Sir:—I promised, before I left the 
United States, to give you some account of Na- 
ples. It is a field so thoroughly explored and so 
often described, that I can do but little more than 
repeat what-has been ofien said by others. Here 
is the favorite hunting ground of the tourists: the 
old and the new world from each of its states, 
sends here an annual quota of antiquarians, pain- 
ters, naturalists, philosophers and men of pleasure. 
And here is abundant food for all. The eternal 
city, herself, affords not such variety of interesting 
antiquities : no where is there such profusion of 
enchanting scenery. 

Here are the shores of Homer and the topogra- 
phy of Virgil; the lovely scenes which inspired 
the muse of the Mantuan bard, and which received 
their reward in the descriptions of his verse. Here 
wandered Ulysses ; and here labored Hercules. In 
these environs, the Camean Sibyl composed her 
oracles ; and the curious may yet see the dread 
cavern, from whose “ hundred doors,” issued as 
““many voices,” echoed through the vaults, when 
the Priestess gave her responses to the inquiring 
pilgrims at her portals. Here A°neas consulted, 
before he passed to Avernus, and made his descent 
to the realms of the Hades. Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum! they stand alone, the wonders of the 
world. Baie, Cume, Misenum, Pestum are all 
in this vicinity, with their fields of ruins, their 
mouldering temples, crumbling columns, relics of 
villas and palaces, and their endless poetic and 
historic associations. The hills and the vallies, 
the cliffs and the headlands, the convents and 
churches, the castles and palaces, each has its his- 
tory ; the scene of some adventure, the theatre of 
some crime, the subject of some legend, or the 
place of some tragedy. 

But the most remarkable feature of this region 
is the character impressed on it by Nature. Beau- 
tiful beyond any thing which is seen in other lands,— 


clustered with visions of enchantment,—bathed by 
a tideless sea, whose ordinary quiet harmonizes 
well with the delicious softness of the shores,— 
invested with an atmosphere whose usual transpa- 
rency seems vacuity itself, giving to objects a bril- 
liant distinctness and an apparent proximity; yet, 
all these mild attractions are combined with ano- 
ther trait in the landscape, which gives an awful 
and sublime interest. Every where around you 
are presented the mementoes of those terrific fires 
of earth, which here escape from their prisons, 
devastating and destroying these delicious scenes. 
The mountains, the plains, the shores, the islands 
are all voleanic. Even the houses which you in- 
habit, and the streets on which you walk, are all of 
lava. 

Here is presented a spectacle unique and impo- 
sing. A city reposing at the foot of a burning 
mountain, rearing her palaces and her towers upon 
a surface, which we have every reason to believe, 
conceals, at no great depth, the boiling lava rolling 
to and fro in Nature's great laboratory,—a surface, 
under which the thunders of heaven are reverbe- 
rated in the caverns of earth,—a surface, often 
trembling, shifting, changing from the tempestuous 
fury of these great mysterious fires of our globe. 
Earthquakes, rivers of flame, and showers of ashes 
are but ordinary spectacles. The lake of to-day 
becomes the mountain of to-morrow, and the moun- 
tain sinks into the lake. The ruins of time and 
man are mingled with the ruins of Nature. 

The Lucrine lake, so renowned among the Ro- 
mans for its fish and oysters, situated within five 
or six miles of Naples, has been the theatre of one 
of these remarkable changes. After an earthquake 
of terrific violence, the earth opened on its shores, 
and then succeeded a volcanic eruption of three 
days, which converted a portion of the lake and 
the adjacent land into an elevated mountain of 
three miles in circuit. During this eruption, show- 
ers of cinders fell at a distance of twenty-four 
miles, and the village of Nipirgola was swallowed 
up in the abyss. 

The lake of Agnano, three miles distant from 
this city, is an example of another kind. Here 
the voleano has sunk into the lake. A high line 
of precipitous mountains, surrounds it on all sides, 
rising far above its surface, being the exterior of 
the crater once filled with fire, now occupied by 
water, whose effervescent surface seems boiling 
with the half smothered fires. This appearance 
is probably merely the result of an escape of gas 
from waters, which are highly charged with various 
mineral substances, and which present, at different 
depths, different qualities. Avernus is another 
case of the same kind; but here, the transition had 
taken place before the period of history commenced. 
In the vicinity of these lakes, is the Solfatara, 





the Forum Vulcani of Strabo. This was an active 
volcano in the twelfth century. The crater is now 
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covered over, but upon casting a stone on its sur- 
face, the sound is echoed far and wide in the im- 
mense caverns below. There are still crevices 
from which issue sulphurous smoke. Such is the 
heat of the surface that the manufacturers of sul- 
phur and alum, by digging a few feet into the earth, 
boil their pots by the fires of Nature. 

This is a new application in this utilitarian age 
of Vulean’s furnace, an application rather deroga- 
tory to this ancient factory of the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter. 

It is believed, that this voleano communicates 
with Vesuvius; for, it is observed that when the 
action of the one increases, the other diminishes. 
When there is an eruption of Vesuvius, there 
seems to be almost an extinction of the fires of 
Solfatara ; and when there is but little movement 
in the former, the heat and smoke of the latter are 
augmented. 

A Neapolitan Savan has written an essay to 
prove, that Solfatara is the veritable mouth of the 
Infernal world. If that world were material, it 
might well be, for it would be difficult to conceive 
a scene of more thorough desolation. Its sum- 
mit exhibits at present, the shape of a deep bowl 
scattered with many colored sulphurs, the cracks 
steaming with suffocating smoke, and the earth 
hot from the hidden fires. 

The eruptions, at the same time that they over- 
whelm and destroy, seem to disperse the principles 
of fertility ; as Nature, in her ordinary operation 
of decomposition, lays the basis of subsequent pro- 
duction. I have seen in no country such a luxu- 
riant soil, such abundant and vigorous vegetation. 
The earth too, like every thing else here, seems in 
love with beauty. When not in cultivation, it 
throws up in rapid succession, growth after growth 
of lovely flowers called the Zena di Savoro, from 
its almost perpetual culture ; it often produces three 
crops at the same time. One sees the rank wheat 
springing amid exuberant vines, and these hung in 
graceful festoons from tree to tree. Thus grain, 
vineyards, and forests are all combined, and all 
seem abundantly sustained by this fruitful soil. 
The husbandman often deposits, the day after reap- 
ing his harvest, in the same field, the seed of suc- 
ceeding crops to be gathered during the same year. 
This teeming surface seems not to weary of such 
exorbitant demands, but to manifest a strength and 
vitality akin to her interior energies. 

It is a curious fact, that the citizens of this coun- 
try, when their habitations are destroyed by an 
eruption, rebuild in the same place. These ter- 
rific fires do not fright them from their localities. 
Portici rests upon Herculaneum ; and seven Jayers 
of lava intervene between the ancient city and the 
modern. In Torre del Greco, in one of the recent 
eruptions, the fiery current swept through the 
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walls and at the same time poured through the 
spaces, between the buildings. And now, one sees 
here, lying in great masses, floods of lava hard as 
silex, in the midst of habitations, the frightful me- 
mentoes of their dreadful vicinity. This building, 
living and reposing in such close contiguity to 
these great safety valves of the fires of earth, pro- 
duce, in the mind of a stranger, feelings of won- 
der and of horror. But from the lava, there is or- 
dinarily but little danger to life. Its passage is so 
slow, that there is no difficulty in escaping from it. 
In one of the late eruptions, an English visiter who 
had ascended the side of the mountain, found him- 
self between two streams of the rolling liquid, 
which had united below him and which he saw were 
closing on him. In the eagerness of his curiosity, 
he had not sufficiently attended to his safety. In 
this alarming situation, he determined to make the 
effort to cross the smaller stream. Strange to 
say, he passed without injury. The lava had coagu- 
lated to such a degree, that though still in motion, 
in the rapidity of his passage, he produced so slight 
an impression on its surface, as to escape without 
material suffering. 

In the various ejections of these volcanoes, the 
mineralogist may find some of the most beautiful 
specimens of his science. Nature exposes her 
most secret recesses to view, and pours forth, for 
the inspection of man, not only lavas of every va- 
riety of color, and apparently of material, but also 
various stones and minerals rare and curious. But 
at present, I will say no more of volcanoes. 

This is the country, you know, of Magna Gre- 
cia. It still contains many memorials of the Greek 
colonists, and has a population, resembling, in many 
of their characteristics, their Greek ancestors. 
The fusion which has taken place from the combi- 
nation of so many races, the mingling of Aborigi- 
nes, Saracens, Moors, Normans and the great Ro- 
man race, all have not effaced the Greek impress. 
The same taste for the arts, the same love of in- 
tellectual amusements, the same humor and acute- 
ness, and quick susceptibilities to all impressions, 
are among their distinguishing traits. Even in the 
humblest avocations, you constantly perceive some 
trace of fancy or of taste. The marketman, who 
takes his cherries to market, binds them in hand- 
some curves and mingles them with various flowers. 
Bouquets are presented you in the streets by the 
poorest of the poor, culled, collected, arranged and 
variegated with a beauty which “ Shenstone might 
have envied.” The peasant girl, from her scanty 
wardrobe, will always show something either in the 
fashion or the material of her apparel, which evin- 
ces her love of the picturesque ; something which 
reminds one of the drapery of the old statues. 
The huckster, who sets up his little stall at the cor- 
ner of a street to vend ice- water, orangeade and 








streets. In some places the houses arrested the 
stream, and it accumulated in the rear against the 


lemonade, will cover it with wreaths of oranges 
and lemons of many colors, interspersed with lovely 
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flowers. Walk upon the mole in the afternoon, and 
you will see animated groups of the lowest orders, 
gathered round declaimers of Tasso, or some of 
the old poets, who comment as they declaim, and 
whose auditory seem to enter fully into the pathos 
of the story and feel an absorbing sympathy with 
the “donne” or the “cavalieri” of their prefer- 
ence. It is said, they interest themselves so deeply 
in the different personages of the ‘“ Geruzalemme,” 
that sometimes, they engage in combat to vindi- 
cate the respective claims of their favorites. When 
the character of these groups is recollected,— 
being composed, for the most part, of boatmen, 
fishermen and persons of that class, whose hard 
earnings afford them only the means of a scanty 
subsistence,—this taste is remarkable. In Eng- 
land or the United States, you would find such re- 
galing themselves at a gin shop. Here, the 
little which they can spare, goes to the reciters, 
the improvisatori and the cheap theatres. Their 
excitable natures need not the aid of alcohol; and 
it is a curious fact, that it is only known here as 
medicine. Lemonade, orangeade, and the light 
wines of the country form the beverage of all 
classes. There is probably no city in the world, 
not even Paris, where the theatres are so generally 
attended. They seem to constitute one of the neces- 
saries of life with the Neapolitan. To supply this 
demand, you find the price of entry, in some of 
them, so very low, that there are few who cannot 
afford the expense. 

It is a curious fact, that jugglers and all the leger- 
demain craft make an utter failure in Naples. They 
remain here only a day or two, when “ their occu- 
pation’s gone.” During the time when fire-kings 
were the fashion, one of these personages arrived 
here from Paris. ‘Iwo days after his first exhibi- 
tion, one of the Lazzaroni gave a specimen, in the 
Largo di Castello, of his incombustible properties 
at a reduced price. Ina short time, every street 
had its Salamander, and his Parisian majesty re- 
tired discomfited from the stage. This is the ordi- 
nary result, whenever any of these charlatans ap- 
pear here. 

On entering Naples, one is struck with the ex- 
traordinary vivacity of the people. Situated in 
the Campagne Felice, their gay countenances seem 
to verify the appropriateness of the nomenclature. 
Every day appears a féte; the animated crowds 
who fill the streets, seem all in pursuit of pleasure ; 
their brilliant skies seem reflected in their joyous 
countenances, the lovely views which are presented 
on all sides seem to animate and elevate their ima- 
ginations, the delicious air which they inhale to in- 
toxicate them with pleasure. ‘They partake of the 
character of the region which they inhabit. An 
excessive vitality seems the attribute of both. 
Their vivacious gestures, exuberant animation and 
excessive action are in harmony with the place. 
Their character is as “volcanic as their soil.” 





Here is the realization of the poetic idea of “the 
blood’s lava and the pulse’s blaze.” The subterra- 
nean fires which approach so fearfully near the 
surface, the lava floods which roll from Solfatara 
to Vesuvius, and Vesuvius to Solfatara under the 
crust of earth which supports Naples herself, seem 
to have communicated to the ardent race which 
walks the earth above them, some of their own 
burning intensity. 

Here are the elements of a noble national cha- 
racter. Their development depends upon the leg- 
islator. ‘They are powerful either for vice or vir- 
tue. The same basis of character often exists in 
the hero and the bandit. It gives to virtue its 
highest energy, to vice its last tinge of atrocity. 
Such materials do not admit of mediocrity. The 
ardent temperament, quick susceptibility, vivid 
imagination and intrepid spirit are apt to carry their 
possessors either to the lofty summits of glory or 
infamy. 

I speak only of the great elements of character. 
The influence of the institutions, political and reli- 
gious, which have so long existed in this country, 
in developing, modifying and directing these ele- 
ments, I do not intend to discuss. 

It has been too common with the Anglo-Saxon 
race, particularly the English branch of it, to de- 
preciate the Italians. This is the result of vari- 
ous causes, partly religious antipathy, partly igno- 
rance of their literature, which is but little studied 
in England, and partly that pride and contempt 
which great conquering nations usually feel toward 
those from whom power has fled. It is true, that 
at present, the Italians have but little political in- 
fluence among the great powers of the world. 
Their division into small states, together with other 
causes, renders them feeble when compared with 
the five great powers of Europe. Their empire has 
departed. Those who were to them barbarians 
but a few centuries since, can now dictate to the 
conquerors of the world. But though shorn of 
their strength, they are still worthy of our respect. 
Under favorable circumstances, they would emu- 
late the glory of their great ancestors. They have 
still the same elements. We owe to them civili- 
zation, the preservation of literature during the 
dark ages, its revival in the middle ages, and we 
still acknowledge their supremacy in the fine arts. 
Rome too still wields her spiritual empire, and the 
majority of the civilized world acknowledge her 
authority and yield her obedience. 

America owes to Italy a peculiar debt of grati- 
tude ; for, it is to one of her sons that we are in- 
debted for the discovery of our continent. And 
this debt may well be increased by studying, in the 
history of her republics, those experiments which 
have been here made of free government. From 
these rich stores we may derive principles for our 
guidance, beacons for our warning. ‘There is pro- 
bably no history from which America could gather 
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more valuable lessons in her career of liberty. 
The struggles of classes for exclusive power, the 
conflicts of proprietors and non-proprietors, the 
reckless proscription of parties, and the depriva- 
tion of whole orders of their civil rights, might 


well teach us to avoid those rocks on which they 
were wrecked. 


This country, the Kingdom of the two Sicilies, | 
has been in a state of improvement since it ceased | 


to be a dependance of Spain. The population has 
augmented, and all their resources have much in- 
creased. At present, the population on both sides 
of the strait of Messina, amounts to 7,600,000; 
that of Sicily being 1,787,000. This gives about 
181 persons to the square mile. According to the 
statistics published here, not quite half of the coun- 
try is in a state of cultivation, the rest being occu- 
pied with water courses, cities, forests, mountain- 
ous tracts, &c. If these were half, we should have 
362 inhabitants upon the square mile of arable land 
throughout the kingdom. 

From this territory, his majesty derives an annual 
revenue of 28,000,000 Ducats, about $22,400,000 
of our currency; his revenue, exceeding at pre- 
sent that of the United States, while his territory 
does not quite equal two thirds of Virginia. 

I was surprised in looking into the statistics of 
the country, to find so small a portion in cultivation ; 
that part which I have seen, that is to say, from 
this place to the Roman State, being arable, appa- 
rently in the ratio of ninety-nine parts to the hun- 
dred. But I am informed that in the Southern 
part of the boot, and in Sicily, there are large 
tracts uncultivated. This is not to be wondered 
at, upon reflection, as there is a land tax of from 
24 to 25 per cent upon the products of the soil. 
That country must be fertile indeed, which can 
give 24 per cent of its products to the King, pay 
the rent of the proprietor, and then reimburse the 
farmer. 

The power of the monarch is absolute. There 
are no constraints upon his will, except public sen- 
timent. This has great influence here as every 
where else. No monarch really wields unlimited 
power, especially since the events of the French 
revolution. All feel the necessity of conciliating 
the good will of their subjects. Nothing is more 
terrific than an enraged populace. All the bars 
and bolts; all the guards, and all the armory of 
earth, cannot protect the object of their fwrath, 
when a people is thoroughly roused and incensed. 
I am happy to say, that the present sovereign exer- 
cises his power with mercy. Inhumanity is no 
part of his nature. He manifests a strong anxiety 
to improve his dominions, and advance the inte- 
rests of his people. He is engaged in various 
public works worthy of the spiritof the age. His 
unremitting exertions in the improvement of his 
capital, his rail-roads, the provision which is made 
for the poor, the removal of the beggars who for- 








merly disgraced the city from the streets, all do 
him honor. The exemplary attachment and fidelity 
of the royal pair, and the morale which they en- 
deavor to inculcate on this subject, exert a happy 


influence ona society not always used to such salu- 


tary exhibitions. 

Although the general effect of the French revo- 
lution has been to produce some feeling of insecu- 
rity among crowned heads, the changes made by 
them in Italy during the period of their dominion, 
have increased the powers of the sovereigns. They 
diminished the strength of all the other orders in 
the state, and in the same ratio augmented that of 
the chief. They broke up the feudal system, and 
relieved the monarch from all fear of resistance 
from the great and powerful Barons. This, I am 
aware, is considered by many as depriving the 
throne of a support. I do not agree in that opi- 
nion, but concur in the oriental idea, that these pil- 
lars of royalty are more to be feared than desired. 
This policy had commenced previous to the time 
of the French. In 1792, three fifths of the king- 
dom were in possession of the Barons, and a large 
part had been in the hands of the Monks and other 
ecclesiastical bodies. By a royal decree, the Ba- 
rons were then allowed to alienate their possessions, 
and the lands thus sold became allodial. The go- 
vernment itself became a large purchaser to pro- 
mote these alienations. The power of the church 
had also been curtailed, and much of its wealth 
wrested from it. In 1772, eighty-eight monaste- 
ries in Sicily were suppressed by a single edict. 
The Jesuits had been expelled, and their property 
converted to the use of the state. Marriage had 
been declared a civil contract; and the Pope, at- 
tempting to interfere in a divorce of the Duchess 
of Madaloni, was officially informed that the sub- 
ject was beyond his jurisdiction. The inquisition 
had never obtained a footing in thiskingdom. But 
when the French arrived here in ’99, they pro- 
ceeded at once to eradicate feudal privileges, break 
up all the monasteries and convents, destroy entails 
and primogeniture, introduce French laws, and in 
truth produce a grand “‘ bouleversement” of society. 
“‘ Old things were done away, and all things were 
become new.” The short lived Parthenopean re- 
public was the result. 

It may be mentioned as a remarkable fact, and 
one going far to falsify the charge that has been 
made against the Neapolitans of cowardice, that 
when Championet reached this city, on the occa- 
sion just mentioned, with his legions flushed with 
victory, and eager for the rich spoils that were so near 
their reach, an undisciplined mob, without regular 
arms, without leaders, without any organization, 
kept the French in check three days, and prevented 
their entrance within the gates of the city. The 
King had fled to Sicily, and his troops had dis- 
persed. 

During this occupation and the subsequent reigns 
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of Joseph Buonaparte and Murat, the taxation of| nite in degree, and eternal in duration; we can do 


the people was more than tripled. This too has 


given no small increase to the power of the sove:| 


reign ; for, the same ratio, has, for the most part, 
been preserved. Thus with a tremendous ate: | 
mentation of revenue, with no longer any apprehen- | 
sions from the Barons, who are now powerless; with’ 
a church no longer formidable; with a people | 
harassed by conscriptions and political persecu- | 
tions, deceived and exasperated by promises of a. 
constitution, which had never been fulfilled, the. 
Bourbons had cause, when they returned to these. 
realms, to be grateful to the French for the changes | 
they had made. 

Since the restoration, the Jesuits have been res- 
tored, and monasteries and convents established. 

I must leave you, at present, with these “ dis- 
jecta membra” of the various subjects I have 
touched. When I have the leisure, you shall hear 
from me again. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your friend and obedient servant. 





DR. FRANKLIN. 


The following is a copy of an original letter from the 
venerable Franklin, to a minister of the Gospel in the 
Southern part of New Jersey, which has been recently 
discovered there, among some old family papers. It is a 
composition perfectly in the manner and spirit of that great 
and worthy man. 


Philadelphia, June the 6th, 1765. 


Dear Sir :—I received your kind letter of the 
2nd inst., and am glad to hear that you increase in 
strength. I hope you will continue mending until 
you recover your former health and firmness. Let 
me know whether you continue the cold bath, the 


nothing to deserve such a reward. He, that, for 
giving a draught of water to athirsty person, should 
expect to be paid with a great plantation, would be 
modest in his demands, compared with those who 
think they deserve heaven for the little good they 
do on earth. Even the mixed imperfect pleasures, 
we enjoy in this world, are rather from God’s good- 
ness than our merit; how much more so the hap- 
piness of heaven? For my part, I have not the 
vanity to think I deserve it, the folly to expect it, 
or the ambition to desire it; but content myself in 
submitting to the disposal of that God, who made 
me, who has hitherto preserved and blessed me, 
and in whose fatherly goodness, | may well con- 
fide, that he never will make me miserable, and 
that the affliction, 1 may at any time suffer, may 
tend to my benefit. 

The faith you mentioned has doubtless its use in 
the world. I do not desire to see it diminished, nor 
would I desire to see it lessened in any man ; but 
I wish it were more productive of good works than 
I have seen; I mean real good works, works of 
kindness, charity, mercy, and public spirit, no holy- 
day-keeping, sermon-hearing, or reading, perform- 
ing church ceremonies, or making long prayers, 
filled with flatteries and compliments, despised even 
by wise men, and much less capable of pleasing 
the Deity. 

The worship of God is a duty, the learning and 
reading may be useful; but if man rest in hearing 
and praying, (as too many do), it is as if the tree 
value itself on being watered, and putting forth 
leaves, though it never produced any fruit. 

Our Good Master thought less of these outward 
appearances than many of his modern disciples. 
He preferred the doers of his word to the hearers ; 
the son that seemingly refused to obey his father, 





effect it has. As to the kindness you spoke of, 


I wish it could have been of more real service to. 
you; that you would always be ready to serve any 
'Sanctified Levite, and those who gave food to the 


other person, that may need your assistance, and 
so let good offices go round ; for, mankind are all of 
a family. For my own part, when I am employed 
in serving others, I do not look upon myself as 
conferring favors, but as paying debts. In my 
travels, and since my settlement, I have received 
much kindness from men, to whom I shall never 
have an opportunity of making the least direct re- 
turn, and numberless mercies from God, who is in- 
finitely above being benefited by our services. 
For these kindnesses from men, I can therefore only 
show my gratitude to God, by a readiness to help 
his other children and my brethren; for I do not 
think that thanks and compliments, though repeated 
weekly, can discharge our real obligations to each 
other, and much less to our Creator. 

You will see in this, my notion of good works ; 
that I do not expect to merit heaven by them. By 
heaven, we understand a state of happiness, infi- 


and yet performed his commandments, to him that 
professed his readiness, but neglected his work. The 
heretical, but charitable, but orthodox priest and 


hungry, drink to the thirsty, and raiment to the 
naked, entertainment to the stranger, who never 
heard of his name, he declares, shall, in the last 
day, be accepted, when those who cry Lord! Lord! 
who value themselves on their faith though great 
enough to perform miracles, but have negiected 
good works, shall be neglected. He professed 
that, he came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance, which implied his modest opinion, 
that there were some in his time so good, that they 
needed not hear even for improvement ; but now-a- 
days, we have scarcely a little parson who does not 
think it the duty of every man within his reach to 
sit under his petty ministration, and that, whoever 
omits this, offends God. I wish to such more hu- 
mility, and to you health and firmness. Being your 





friend and servant, 
BensaMIn FRANKLIN. 
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Suggested by Lord Byron's upon the same subject. 








A smile is too oft but the Hypocrite’s mask, 
The emblem of flattery or fear; 

The true badge of Sympathy, all that I ask, 
Is the moist eye gemnm’d with a Tear. 


A sigh is oft heav’d by deceivers that feign, 
When the bosom’s untroubled with care ; 
But true friendship sincere repays us again, 
When the eye is suffused with a Tear. 


Vain words! ah how useless your manifold art, 
Your sweet sounds may beguile but the ear; 

The language of Nature that touches the heart, 
Js feeling that speaks in a Tear. 


The wanderer, destined o’er ocean to rove, 
When the blue cliffs of home disappear, 

And ocean’s broad wave wafts the bark from his love, 
Bedims his sad eye with a Tear. 


The gale bears him homeward; upheaved from the ocean, 
The land of his love re-appears, 

Then wrapt in her arms in the depth of emotion, 
He moistens her bosom with Tears. 


But ah! when disjoined by Eternity’s ocean, 
Love mourns o’er constancy’s bier; 
Lone, sad and forsaken, the last act of devotion, 
Is to drop in the grave a warm. Tear. J. 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY, 


SKETCHES OF INDIANS, AND LIFE BEYOND THE BORDER 


By a Captain of U. States Dragoons. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


The poor Sacs and Foxes were now the mar- 
tyrs of a peculiarity of nature, generally attributed 
to dogs, but common to men. ‘They were going 
down hill, and might have looked out for bites or 
kicks. The Sioux followed them after this re- 
treat, and slaughtered 140! The General very 
humanely issued positive orders to stop the further 
effusion of blood. 

It was singular, but tis true, that the regular 
brigade had been unaccompanied by an army sur- 
geon, since the opening of the campaign; a citizen 
physician alone attended us; fortunately, in the 
Warrior, came up surgeon B., who immediately 
had his hands full; and an Indian child with a bro- 
ken arm or finger was turned over to our doctor, 
whose treatment of it was laughed at. 

It is to be hoped, that the women and children 
fell by random shots ; but it is certain that a fron- 
tiersman is not particular, when his blood is up, and 
a redskin in his power. 

The Sac band was broken up, root and branch; 
with their horses, very much of their baggage was 
lost ; their valuable copper kettles; their knapsacks 
or “kits” of private effects; even their sacred war 
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gourds, containing the teeth of the drum-head fish, 
were left on the ground; a volunteer found 500 
dollars in specie in a bundle; taken probably from 
Stillman’s men, in the saddle-bag retreat. 

The steamer Warrior returned to Prairie du 
Chien, and again came up, before we left the ground 
of the action: it brought up, among other rarities, 
a stray dentist from the Kast; who gathered a rich 
harvest of teeth taken from the Indian dead ;— 
doubtless some very fine Eastern personages now 
rejoice in savage ivories. 

Never was a fine dressed man so out of place— 
not to say out of countenance, as another passen- 
ger, whom we saw tripping about over our dirty 
and rugged encampment. It reminded one of the 
lordly messengers to Harry Perey : for, though few 
of us smarted with “wounds grown cold,” the 
‘outer man” among us had suffered terribly from 
brier, brake.and bog. “J say, Fitz, what ‘ critter’ 
is that?” ‘It’s Major ’s nephew.” “D—n 
Major ’s nephew; what business has such a 
thing here?” How very ridiculous is a dandy in 
the woods! 

Would that a Carle Vernet could have sketched 
our Indian pony auction ;—the back-ground of this 
picture, a Mississippi bottom, for such a pencil, 
would prove a rare and worthy subject: but the 
student of the human countenance—of passion, of 
suffering, despair, could possibly never have such 
an opportunity as in some women prisoners which 
I saw. I shall never forget the unmitigated expres- 
sion of pain and despair in a face, at the same time 
in some sense utterly inexpressive. I verily believe 
she heard or saw nothing around her; her mind 
seemed to wander over a past and future, where 
all was blank or fearful. 

On the third or fourth day, we embarked, nothing 
loth, on the Warrior for Fort Crawford, about 
sixty miles below. We had several Winnebago 
Indians on board; one I remember was a bit of a 
dandy, and had a taste for personal ornaments ; he 
wore, for instance, crooked over his forehead, the 
finger of a fellow savage, secured round his head 
by two strips of skin which had once connected it 
with a hand and arm. As we rounded to, at Prai- 
rie du Chien, we saw some dead bodies (which 
had floated sixty miles), when one of these fellows 
was so eager as to discharge a rifle ball close by 
the faces of a row of us standing on the guard; 
and among others, the General's, who exhibited a 
strong disposition to have him pitched overboard ; 
the patch struck and blistered an officer’s face. 
And now followed the exhibition of an awful spe- 
cimen of human nature (if the nature of an old 
blood-thirsty squaw can justly be placed in that 
category): we saw several canoe loads of these 
red fiends contend in a race to reach these dead 
bodies, for the satisfaction of taking the sodden 
scalps of corpses four days in water. 

All knowledge being founded on experience and 
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comparison, I believe the Infinite beyond human 
conception; but its nearest approach might be 
found in the comparison of a Rebecca with one of 
these hags;—one of these beastly excrescences 
of Nature, which for our sins, to teach the lesson 
of humility, or for some inscrutable purpose of the 
Almighty, are suffered in some slight semblance 
of humanity, to exhibit on earth the deformity of 
sin and hell. 

We pitched our tents on the inhospitable sands 
which here abound, and awaited as patiently as we 
might, the progress of events. 

General Scott arrived with an aide. He had 
been sent from the East with a small division of 
regulars to reinforce and take command of the 
army in the field; he had met with terrible disaster 
and loss from cholera, on the lakes; and though 
not very distant at Chicago from our position on 
Koshkonong—when he announced to us his ap- 
proach—he had magnanimously refrained from as- 
suming a nominal command, which would have 
deprived General Atkinson of the credit of closing 
the war; of which the impracticableness of the 
militia, and the intrinsic difficulties of the cam- 
paign—for which no allowance was made by an im- 
patient chieftain, wrought upon by the ignorance 
and criminal folly of demagogues—had thus well 
nigh robbed him. 

Hundreds of brave soldiers fell before that ter- 
rible scourge, the cholera; at that time many Nor- 
thern physicians confessed a total inability to af- 
ford relief. Gen. S. was on the lakes in a steamer 
crowded with troops, when the pestilence raged 
among them; and this confinement to a comfort- 
less boat must have rendered it ten-fold more try- 
ing; surgeons and officers alike—all that were 
well—devoted themselves to the care of the sick. 
Thus to face deliberately a certain and inglorious 
death, to avert which no exertion of courage or 
abilities could avail, tests more severely heroism 
of character, than the fiery trials of war. 

The unavailing loss of so many good soldiers 
reminds me of the speech of an Indian. About 
ten years ago, the Pawnees of the Platte lost 
nearly half their population by the small-pox: they 
were visited by their agent, Major D., who wit- 
nessed the most horrible scenes. The poor wretches 
were utterly ignorant of any remedy or alleviation; 
some sank themselves to the mouth in the river, 
and thus awaited the death which was hastened : 
the living could not always protect the dying and 
dead from the wolves! Their chief, Capote Bleu, 
exclaimed to Major D.—* Oh, my father, how 
many glorious battles we might have fought, and 
not lost so many men!” 

My old Colonel and myself were destined to 
another luckless adventure in our little tent on 
these treacherous sands. A violent storm of wind 
and rain rose one night, and first aroused—after se- 
verely stunning me by a blow on the head from a 








green ridge pole—and him, by blowing a wet tent in 
his face by way of counterpane. We thought it after 
midnight, and the prospect was blue enough. The 
Colonel fumbled for his segars, and swore he 
would smoke off the rest of the night (the Colonel 
was a smoker): “ it will never do,” said I. “ But 
it must do; we could never raise a light. Con- 
found that tent pin! William!” (William, lucky 
dog, was at the fort, of course, gambling.) 

* But we could find our way to the barge.” 

“ D—n the barge—not military—we should 
break our necks or be drowned. I tell you, sir, I 
shall sit here and smoke till morning.” (The 
Colonel was a little Turkish in his philosophy.) I 
left him, not to his fate, but to seek the steamboat 
barge. After running over a sentinel, (I forgot 
my own countersign,) and falling down a sand- 
bank, I gained at length the barge cabin, when I 
found it was only ten o'clock. I ordered a berth 
prepared, and returned with a decanter of brandy; 
meeting with no difficulty in finding the Colonel, 
who was puffing away at a segar, which blazed 
like a beacon; my report, and the first fruits of 
my success, so mollified the old gentleman, that he 
suffered himself to be conducted to a comfortable 
bed. 

Soon after, the regulars moved by steamboat to 
Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, where they en- 
camped. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Here, after a short interval of rest and comfort, 
we were destined to face suffering and death in 
new forms, and infinitely more trying than any 
other to which we had been exposed. By the ap- 
proach of the remnants of the Eastern division, 
we were well convinced that we were to be ex- 
posed, and unnecessarily, to the fatal ravages of 
the cholera. In vain were arguments multiplied, 
as to non-contagion—conviction did not follow; 
and all we could do, was to resign ourselves with 
what grace we might, into the hands of fate. Af- 
ter the pestilence had exhausted itself among these 
troops, they had been put in motion across the 
prairies for this post; when, the campaign being 
over, they could serve to swell the command of 
the new general commanding, and add to the pa- 
geant of the treaty, or settlement of the affairs of 
the now subdued and humbled Sac band. 

They came; and soon after their arrival, the ter- 
rible disease broke out with new virulence; it was 
uncontrolled; there was no shield from the danger ; 
science confessed itself at naught; temperance 
shrank appalled at its impotence, while drunken- 
ness and exposure met swift destruction; all felt 
its effects; but to be seriously attacked was cer- 
tain death: the first forty died to a man. Fort 
Armstrong was converted into a hospital, whence 
all that entered were soon borne in carts, and 





thrown confusedly—just as they died, with or 
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without the usual dress—into trenches, where a 
working party was in constant attendance ; and it 
is a fact that an officer in charge of it, making in- 
quiry as to some delay on one occasion, was an- 
swered that there was a man who was moving, 
and they were waiting for him to die. Your mess- 
mate at breakfast—you heard with little concern 
for him—was buried at the going down of the sun. 

A stout, unappalled heart,—a moderate use of 
brandy, with an unchanged diet, were proved to be 
the best reliances for safety. The first sensible 
check to the ravages of the disease, was occa- 
sioned by a man’s escape alive from the hospital ; 
kis appearance in camp—terribly shaken, and half 
flayed as he was with rubbing—by restoring confi- 
dence, had undoubtedly a most salutary effect. 

*Tis strange how soon, in such scenes, the heart 
of man becomes callous. Self-love dries up the 
sources of sympathy, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances of bereavement, are ever ready to 
overflow. 

As I wandered one evening among the half 
deserted tents, I saw two friends, who, about to 
retire, were bathing their limbs with spirits, and 
bid a jesting defiance to the king of terrors. Over 
one, the angel of death then hovered, and had 
marked him for his shaft! Brave heart! that 
nigkt were you stricken in the pride of youth and 
promise. 

1 remarked there, certain men who had spent 
much of their lives amid the trials and dangerous 
adventures of the farthest West,—men, who, led 
into such scenes by their enterprise, and there 
hardened in their bravery, and schooled to meet 
the worst emergencies with calculating firmness, 
now, when exposed to the cholera, were among 
the most timid: they found terrors in this new foe, 
which no bravery could defeat, nor skill could elude; 
to which the accustomed discipline of their lives 
could offer no barrier. One of these who bore a 
character for insensibility to danger, was offered a 
high-flown compliment, which he did not appro- 
priate: ‘Mr. G. you are the bravest of the brave; 
you are under no obligation or restraint, and can 
fly if you chose; but you do not.” ‘ General”— 
was the candid reply—“ you are very much mista- 
ken; I am devilish afraid to stay here; but more 
afraid to run for it; for, if 1 should be taken on the 
way, I should stand no chance.” 

A certain doctor from the mining districts, who 
happened to arrive here, fancied that he had cured 
many cases of the cholera, and could do so again. 
Well, he had certainly brought his talent to a good 
market; and Gen. A. sent him with me to the 
hospital ; he went boldly in, and doubtless was very 
ingenuous and confident in his belief; but never 
was a poor fellow so suddenly undeceived, or 
quickly induced to confess an error. He was a 
ghost ; his nose seemed to grow blue, and his jaws 
to collapse; the use of his feet and hands were 





alone preserved to him; with one of the latter he 
seized his hat, with the other the door, and the 
benefits of his science were lost to us. 

He is not deep in human lore, who will be 
shocked and surprised to be told that ere these 
scenes had ceased, their impression could not pre- 
vent nights being passed by parties over cards and 
brandy, amid all the exposure of irregularity and 
dissipation in a cold tent. The care for self, or 
for others could not prevent the recklessness which 
grows out of such circumstances. And what is 
there so terrible or so painful, to which we do not 
soon become reconciled by force of custom? 

Gen. A. had offered a reward of twenty horses 
fer Black Hawk; and accordingly he was soon 
captured by some Winnebagoes; and the old gen- 
tleman, with some other distinguished men about 
this time, came down in irons aboard a steamer. 
Great preparations were made to receive such dis- 
tinguished personages; but the managers of the 
steamer had no taste for the Rock Island latitude ; 
its atmosphere was not agreeable ; and after much 
puffing and backing in mid-river, they gave us the 
go-by, and were off for St. Louis. 

The Indian war and the cholera over, I felt a 
longing for other scenes. Fort Leavenworth again 
had attractions ; and leaving the grand army to 
play its part at Indian councils, and to witness the 
usual one-sided treaty (in which the Sacs and 
Foxes ceded the best slice of loway territory as 
an indemnity for the expense and trouble of exter- 
minating their friends, Black Hawk’s band,) in 
company of some others, I took boat and «departed. 

And now, the accursed disease seemed to have 
spared me whea there was a chance of medical 
aid, only to seize me whea there was none; its 
symptoms fast grew upon me; there was not even 
a medicine-chest aboard.—I hunted up some chance 
doses of medicine, and scraped out all that had the 
appearance of calomel, and swallowed it; but to 
little purpose. I landed in St. Louis in rather a 
precarious condition; one of the first persons I 
met in the streets was a physician, who was struck 
and seemed alarmed at my appearance ; he imme- 
diately prescribed an immoderate dose and sent 
me to bed. Next morning he repeated it; he 
seemed bent upon trying his hand; and probably 
thought, that kill or cure, it would be well to put a 
period to symptoms of cholera in a city with a clean 
bill of health. 

However I escaped from him and the disease, 
and quickly departed; having strictly charged a 
negro servant to burn all the woollen clothes which 
I had brought with me. This good intention his 
cupidity probably defeated, as I afterward acciden- 
tally learned he was one of the first victims to the 
visitation of the pestilence which soon followed us. 

Returning from my visit to Fort Leavenworth 
before the end of autumn, I once more found my- 
self, with new duties and old friends, at Jefferson 
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Barracks ; a post, which the ever-varying policy of 
the government had shorn of its original glory, 
when it was a “school of instruction” (rather a 
reserve station) for several regiments, and had now 
cut down its garrison to a battalion of one. 

The society this winter was small; and unfortu- 
nately some of it had found such attractions or 
connections at St. Louis, as to destroy the unities 
of sentiment, motives and pursuits, which consti- 
tute the happiness of a small self-dependent com- 
munity. 

The winter quietly passed, and with the spring 
of 1833 new views, and the opening of a new ca- 
reer for some of us were the occasion of a sever- 
ance of the old and happy ties of association and 
attachment to a regiment, whose fortunes for five 
years | had shared; among whose members I had 
formed and enjoyed the warmest friendships. It 
seemed the signal for a general breaking up in the 
honored regiment. Not long after, many, weary 
of the inactivity of peace, or disgusted with mis- 
management, favoritism, and the discredit thrown 
upon them from sources whence they should natu- 
rally look for support and encouragement—mortifi- 
cations and evils which they shared with the army— 
resigned their commissions, and entered the lists 
with the active world around them: and they failed 
not to meet with prizes; among which may be 
mentioned the station of General-in-Chief in a sis- 
ter republic. Wherever our fortunes carry us, 
few will cease to cherish recollections of our an- 
cient association as members of the 6th regiment 
of infantry! And many have since shed their 
blood like water, and died upon the battle fields of 
Florida :—their memories are embalmed ia the 
hearts of their old comrades! 
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Thy brother,* for his country, braves 
The dangers of the sea, 

The howling storm, the dashing waves 
That roll triumphantly. 


His country has his heart and hand, 
His home his thoughts and eares— 

He serves his own his native land, 
No foreign foe he fears. 


When sailing far from all he loves 
Upon the ocean blue, 

The sweetest thought that in him moves 
Is that of home and you. 


With motives pure and honor bright 
His country to sustain, 

Could he not in the storm at night, 
In truth and faith exclaim— 





“« Blow on, ye winds! ye thunders, roar! 
Ye lightnings streak the sky! 

Ye waters, dash from shore to shore ! 
Ye waves, roll mountain high! 


+-T do not dread the Fate’s decree, 
I know it will be just; 

My country sent me out to sea, 
So in the Fates I'l] trust. 


“ Yet if Fortune thinks it right 
To make the sea my grave, 

I'll sink and drown this stormy night, 
My country but to save.” 


Thus to his country would he give 
His hopes all bright and high ; 
Thus for his country does he live, 
And for it would he die. 7. 3. Bx. 





FRANCES AND FANNY. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


The world may say what it will to the contrary, 
I contend that love is the master passion of life. 
It is the exciting cause of all our actions, whether 
for good or evil, whether in the agitating career 
of ambition, or in the cares of domestic life. We 
feel it gradually creeping into our hearts in child- 
hood ; we are sensible that it fills our whole soul 
in manhood; and we know that it continues its 
gentle influence, during the remainder of our exis- 
tence. The mellowed charm of old age arises from 
the benign offices of those we have forever at- 
tached to us; our ease and comfort arise from the 
presence of the last best giftof Heaven. And he, 
that has never loved, can have no true friends. 

For my own part, I cannot say how early I 
began to love; earlier perhaps, than most boys, for 
I had but few objects of affection. I lost my 
parents, when an infant; and no nearer connexion 
was left to me than a cousin about my own age. 
But my love for her was that of a brother,—very 
different in its nature, from that which I felt for 
others. I had very tender sentiments for, at least, 
half a dozen little girls, all older than myself 
though, before I was fifteen ; but, it was not till I 
was about twenty, that I understood what love 
meant ; and yet, I knew nothing of the full force 
of the passion at that time. I was in my twenty- 
fourth year, whenthe reality came uponme. Hea- 
vens ! what an animating principle it beeame—what 
firmness it gave to my step—what vigor to my intel- 
lect—what fervor to my devotions—what energy 
to my whole character! A new light burst uper 
me, and filled my whole soul. Even inanimate ob- 
jects seemed imbued with the feelings which agi- 
tated me. A book spoke in the tender accents of 
a friend. The humblest flower breathes of early 
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spring, when the hope of a young heart promises 
a long life of happiness. 
I was the last man in the world, that should have 


suffered so absorbing a passion to overwhelm him ; 


for, in the first place, I was very fastidious in my 
notions of women ; and, in the second, there was 
nothing to check the career of this one mighty, 
overpowering sentiment. Iwas rich, and my own 
master ; and my estates were in such honest hands, 
that I had not an anxious thought. Occupation 
might have sobered down the intensity of the feel- 
ing, but I had literally nothing to do. Jealousy, 
which, even in my boyhood, laid the foundation of 
many a care, was now likely to bud out afresh and 
torment me ; for, idleness nourishes the green-eyed 
monster. But I found that it must be a whirlwind 
to uproot the passion which now took possession 
of me. 

My great wealth would, of itself, have been a 
passport to the best society; but I was besides, well 
born, and well educated. ‘There was no fear, there- 
fore, that I should be neglected by fashion and 
duty. In consequence, I was subject to no morti- 
fications, and had nothing disagreeable to encounter. 
Three years residence abroad added to my facili- 
ties. 1 had every thing, in short, that the most 
ambitious man could desire. There was no im- 


to marry. ‘The moment I was of age, I gave him 
the agency of my estates; and this, with a rising 
practice, enabled him to make Sephia comfortable. 
But money produced no alteration in their tempera- 
ments or habits. I heard the same gentle reproof 
and remonstrance from him, and the same good 
humored promises of amendment from her, as be- 
fore their marriage. I was glad to perceive, how- 
ever, that Sophia was more in the habit of accommo- 
dating herself to her husband’s orderly ways, and 
of consulting his tastes, and that she did not fret or 
excuse herself, when he complained of her inatten- 
tion and carelessness. 

* Walter,” said Mr. Woodley to me, “‘ you must 
certainly begin to think of marrying. A man of your 
wealth makes but a poor figure in the world by 
himself. I want to see you at the head of a family.” 
“ What,” said I, “‘ you think I shall then be better 
off than I am now—you, that are drinking a cup 
of coffee that does not suit you, because your wife 
forgot to order hot water on the table to weaken 
it—and no boiled milk as a substitute !—it has been 
so three mornings in succession.” 

“‘ Because I happen to have a thoughtless wife,” 
said he, smiling good-naturedly at Sophia, “ does it 
follow that you are to have just such another ?” 

“* Oh, James,” exclaimed Sophia, ‘‘ does not your 





j 


pediment in the way of my aspiring to the hand of | coffee suit you? Benny, how careless in you to 


the finest and fairest in the land ; and, what young 


forget the boiling water. But it is my fault; [ 


man, situated as I was, could help being aware of| must certainly get up earlier; yet seven o’clock 


his position and advantages ? 
When I returned from Europe, I found my pretty 
cousin happily married—happily for Aer, I mean, 


is an early hour, too.” 
“ Yes,” said her husband, “‘ it is early to you who 
rise a few minutes before seven; but Walter and I 


for there was a strong, direct contrast in the cha-|have been up a long time—and then, to drink such 


racters of Sophia and her husband, which, in their | strong coffee as this—if there was tea on the table, 
particular case, was essential to their happiness, |[ should =i 


whereas it would have made me miserable. 





“‘ Say no more,” said Sophia laughing. “I shall 


I never saw greater harmony where all, appa-|make an effort to-morrow morning, and all will be 
rently, was discord. They liked no one person or | right. No,no, cousin, do not let my poor house-keep- 
object in common; yet they loved one another | ing hinder you from marrying; there are greater ob- 
tenderly. And, having watched them narrowly, I | stacles in the way than what arise from such de- 
could fully believe Sophia, when she said, she was | fects as mine.” 
perfectly happy. Happy in her sense of the word,| ‘And pray, what are they, Sophia?” 
she certainly was, but it was not of a nature to} ‘“ Why your own fastidiousness, and a certain 


satisfy me. 


mean fear you have of being takenin. Nay, youneed 


Mr. Woodley, her husband, was a lawyer of|not redden, nor look so angry ; it is all true, never- 
good standing ; he was clear-headed, methodical |theless. I dare say you have never yet broken 
and quiet in his ways, without a particle of romance |the matter to yourself; but these are your senti- 
in his composition. He loved order; and, inevery | ments, depend upon it. Women understand these 
thing that related to his own comfort and conve- | feelings well.” 
nience, or to the respectability of the house, he} ‘I own that I am over nice in my sentiments 
was scrupulously exacting and imperative. If/|respecting your sex, but I deny that I have the 
affairs did not go on with perfect regularity, he | fears you attribute to me.” 


quietly attended to them himself. 


‘Well, let that pass; my saying yes, and your 


But Sophia knew all this before her marriage;}saying no, does not prove any thing. No one 
it did not break upon her suddenly. On the con-|likes to think ill of himself. But answer me this— 
trary, it was often the theme of conversation. They have you ever seen a woman exactly suited to your 
had ample time to discuss it, and to get accus-|notions? Was there not, in early days, some draw- 
tomed to each other’s ways, for it was an engage- | back, something to excite disgust, before you had 


ment of three years, Mr. Woodley being too poor 








fairly fallen in love ?” 
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“Yes, and I wonder who it was that opened my 
eyes to all the imperfections of the little belles, 
that I fancied I was in love with? But all that non- 
sense was not love ; my time has not come yet.” 

“It is nearer than you imagine, Walter; for I 
know the very woman that will suit you.” 

“Come, that is something—it quite enlivens me— 
where does she live !—do I know her?” 

“* No, you do not ; she lives in retirement, though 
in the city ; and I can tell you, that she is as beau- 
tiful as an angel, and as gentle as a dove; in short, 
with the exception of wealth, of which you have 
enough already, she is exactly the one to suit you.” 

** Now listen to me,” said Mr. Woodley: “I grant 
all that Sophia says of her young friend Fanny 
Fielding, but you would infinitely prefer her cousin 
Frances. There is a woman for you, Walter— 
the Gods can grant nothing better, nor more beau- 
tiful ; a high-minded, generous spirited creature, 
with an excellent education and a very superior 
understanding. She is wealthy too, quite enough 
to make her a prey to some fortune-hunter, if she 
were not blessed with good, sound, common sense. 
I have the management of her Belmont estates, 
and I often see her; so I speak understandingly.” 

“Upon my word, Woodley, you are quite enthu- 
siastic. Why, Sophia, he has caught a little of your 
romance. But is this lady really very handsome 
and accomplished ?” 

“Yes, more so than the heart of the most ambi- 
tious man could desire. I think her perfect, al- 
though Sophia finds some little fault. In one thing, 
however, we agree, and that is that you are to be 
left unbiassed. We have often talked the matter 
over, and came to the determination not to talk of 
either of these ladies, until we returned to the city. 
You have had time to rest and look about you 
since your return.; and now, you must fairly give 
yourself the chance to win one or the other of these 
lovely women ; but mine is the one for you. All 
T shall further say is this: that Miss Frances Field- 
ing is all that your most sanguine hopes could 
desire—If you do not marry her, my opinion is, 
that you will never marry any other.” 

“ Well really, my dear husband, I begin to feel a 
little jealous—I never heard you soeloquent in any 
woman’s praise before. Well, cousin, we shall soon 
follow you to the city, and then you shall be intro- 
duced to the two fair cousins; but I predict that 
you will fall in love with dear, gentle Fanny. Miss 
Frances is very charming and all that ; but, to tell 
you the truth—James, let me speak, I did not in- 
terrupt you—she has the same, a little of the same 
fear that you have; she is afraid that her wealth 
will be the magnet to draw lovers around her. 
Now, my dove-like Fanny has no wealth—abso- 
lutely nothing, excepting the income which her 
eousin allows her. Fanny is an excellent house- 
keeper,—that praise, you will allow her, James, 
for you did not find fault once, during the month 








she spent with us, when I was in such a weak 
state of health.” 

“ No, there was no room for fault-finding ; | was 
delighted with her quiet, methodical ways; but 
still Miss Fielding is my favorite.” 

“ Well, well, let Walter see them both, and I will 
answer he will admire Fanny the most.” 

“T shall not give up to you, Sophia; he will, be- 
yond all comparison, prefer Miss Fielding; you 
forget how divinely she sings ; you forget her grace- 
ful dancing; her harp; her piano; you forget how 
charmingly she reads, and how well she converses.” 

“ Yes, dear, but then she is haughty, and, I think, 
a little suspicious, and I may add she is often diso- 
bliging to others. ‘To us, to be sure, she is all 
condescension ; but only recollect how you have 
been mortified at her refusal to play or sing, or 
dance. As to the harp, she certainly plays exqui- 
sitely ; and her fine bravura style of singing is 
very delightful ; it surprises and enchants us, but 
still I infinitely prefer one of Fanny’s little tender 
ballads ; her singing goes tothe heart. James and 
I never can agree in our estimate of these two 
women ; but we have changed characters here, 
for he should admire my gentle dove, and I should 
rhapsodize about her cousin. You will judge for 
yourself, however, and you are far harder to please 
than either James or myself. I see how it will be, 
you will go from one beauty to the other, and finally 
choose my favorite. Dear, sweet, gentle, beauti- 
ful Fanny ! Oh Walter, you will love as man never 
loved before.” 

Although differing on minor points, yet James 
and Sophia had cultivated tastes, and loving them 
both, it was very natural that I should be influenced 
by their opinions. I became, therefore, exceedingly 
anxious to see these peerless beauties. As to for- 
tune, I never thought of it for a moment ; in fact, I 
rather preferred a woman without it. ‘To be sure, 
I had my dreams of subduing the proud beauty, 
and I was desirous too, of making the gentle Fanny 
love me; yet, somehow or other, these dreams al- 
ways ended in my loving her better than her rich 
cousin. 

I established myself in the city, suitably to my 
income, renewing my acquaintance with those that 
I knew before I went abroad, and making new 
ones. They were all pleasant fellows, and, of 
course, devoted to me. I frequently heard the 
praises, the extravagant praises of Miss Fielding, 
her beauty and accomplishments; all the world 
were in raptures with her; but it generally ended 
in her being so cold, so haughty, so indifferent, so 
capricious. No one spoke of her gentle cousin; I 
should not have known of her existence, had it not 
been for Sophia. Her being poor and out of the 
fashionable circles was sufficient to keep her un- 
known. 

My cousins were slow in their movements; and 
I wrote to hasten their arrival. I had purchased 
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a pretty house for them and furnished it neatly, in- 
tending it as a present and a pleasant surprise. I 
really desired to have such kind-hearted, loveable 
characters close to me, and I longed for home feel- 
ings again, for I was tired of heartless sycophants ; 
besides, to tell the truth, I was impatient for an 
introduction to Miss Fielding and her cousin Fanny. 
I might have been introduced to Miss Fielding at 
once, but I promised to wait until my cousins came 
to town. In fact, 1 had taken up the idea that I 
should be better received and be ona more pleasant 
footing, if introduced by the Woodleys. 

It so happened, that I saw Miss Fielding the 
very day after I despatched the letter, and I was 
electrified by her surprising loveliness ; and although 
taken by surprise, I felt, at once, that I was a lost 
man. My heart fluttered like a bird just caught ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty, that I could 
prevent my companions from seeing the agitation 
I wasin. Could I divine that she was immediately 
to take possession of my whole soul—that I was 
to have no thought independent of her image? It 


was too true. For the first time, 1 felt the power 
of love. 


I saw her accidentally, at a riding school, having 
sauntered in one morning with a young man whose 
sister was learning to ride—by the way, he intended 
this sister for me, I could see it in all his maneeu- 
Miss Fielding would have been singled out 
of a thousand, for her beauty, grace and dignity, 
and she never for a moment lost the recollection 
I examined her, at first, 
critically, but_I could discover no fault, and I thought 
Her 
eyes were large, of a deep blue and beautifully 
set,—the very eyes to love and be loved, full of 
intelligence, modesty and dignity, and yet, there 
was now and then, a glance or two which indicated 
haughtiness, a sort of Noli me tangere look, which 
kept off all those who were disposed to approach 
her, from the sweetness of its general appearance. 

Her nose and mouth were exquisitely formed, 
and I never before understood what was meant by 
In short, she was the most perfect 
creature my eyes ever beheld ; her figure, air, and 
manner all corresponded—all was in harmony. The 
fashion then was to wear very short dresses; and, 
of course, feet and ankles were as much seen as 
face and hands; but Miss Fielding made no dis- 
play, although by mere accident, I saw the pret- 
Thank Heaven! I 
As to her hand, it was 
I saw that several times, for her glove 


vres. 


that she was in public. 


Woodley’s praise fell far short of the truth. 


a noble brow. 


tiest shaped foot in the world. 
did not see her ankles. 
peerless. 


was off, as she was untying a knot in the strings of 
her friend's bonnet. 

There was nothing studied either in what she 
said or did, butevery movement was bewitching— 
There were beauty and loveliness enough to set a 
man frantic, who had no hopes of winning her; 
and, that my chance was small, I could infer from 


the dismal, desponding feelings, which were fast 
creeping over me. Hitherto, it was a sort of vent, 
vidi, vici affair, when I undertook to love, and | 
scarcely ever had a doubt; but, alas, I felt that I 
had never truly loved, or doubts would have arisen. 
What an ill-looking fellow I had all at once be- 
come! I looked around, and saw a dozen who ap- 
peared infinitely more worthy of her than myself, 
if good looks were the criterion ; and, as this was 
the first time in my life that my heart was truly 
touched, so it was the first time, that I ever knew 
what the pang was of being humbled. 

She did not ride; I thanked heaven for ‘hat too. 
She disliked the display of it in public, not only 
that it attracted notice from its singularity, but that 
it was a dangerous exercise in consequence of the 
preposterous length of the dress. She had, when 
in the country, broken through the ill-contrived 
fashion, and wore a dress of ordinary length, so 
arranged, as that neither the wind nor swift motion 
disturbed it. Why do not rich and fashionable 
women, with the power in their own hands, act in 
a sane and prudent way? If they are the leaders 
in matters of dress and taste, why must they do 
outrage to all a woman’s feelings! Women, who 
are not firm enough to be independent, would fol- 
low the steps of those they look up to, as well in 
a modest feminine way, as in the present reckless 
style. Miss Fielding had just come out, as the 
phrase is, and I saw at once, that she would be a 
glorious example to her sex, who were already 
watching her eye. 

Of course, I did not see her ride, yet, though I 
knew her objections, there was neither word nor 
look that implied a censure on those who were 
pacing or galloping round the ring. On the whole, 
I was rejoiced that this opportunity occurred, as I 
could watch her motions uncbserved, and at my 
ease—at my ease '—alas, no, I foolishly thought 
so at first, but I was soon in too great a tumult to 
analyze. 

As far as I recollect, but all was a misty confu- 
sion, there were many eyes watching her also—and 
I felt assured that many hearts were doing painful 
homage to her charms. ‘There was no hesitation 
in yielding the palm of beauty to her. No one ven- 
tured to criticize ; there was not a whisper of fault; 
and, what was best of all, there did not appear to 
be the slightest envy. ‘The beauty of person and 
mind were therefore yielded to her at once, but the 
men thought her cold and haughty, and the girls 
thought her disobliging—-how glad I was to hear 
this. “I dote upon her one day,” said a pretty girl 
near me, “and on the next, I am frozen up; so I 
shall fear to get introduced to her.” 

“ Just look at her,” said my enamoured friend, 
Headley ; “ she has quietly moved away from those 
young men who were getting too near her. It is more 
than I would dare to do, either in her own house, 
or in public—She hates a crowd, and I can see by 
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her uneasy manner, that she wants to go away. I 
will answer for it, she is never seen Aere again. 
Look at Miss Foley ; she has jumped from her 
horse and is surrounded by a dozen idle fellows 
already. Only hear how they all chatter. They 
would not venture on such gabble as that with Miss 
Fielding ; and yet, she is very cheerful, and is the 
first to promote rational pleasure. Miss Foley is 
what you may call a rattle, and will dance and waltz 
and ride six days out of seven without fatigue of 
body or scruple of mind.” 

“ Does Miss Fielding waltz?” said I. 

“Yes,” said Headley, “ delightfully ; but never 
with men. This, I think, carrying the matter too 
far—and yet, putting myself out of the question, 
for I believe I only thought of my own disappoint- 
ment—to confess the truth, I should not like to 
see a sister of mine waltzing with such impudent 
fellows as you and I are.” 

“Is she good-tempered ?” 

* Do not stare at her so,man. There—now, you 
have done for yourself; she has beckoned to her 
friends and they are all moving off. I wish you had 
kept your eyes to yourself.” 

I hurried out, just in time to see her get in the 
carriage, and when the door closed, it seemed that 
sunshine and happiness had left me forever. I felt 
enough to convince me that this was not te be old 
Cesar’s short-hand way of managing things, but a 
regular, steep, up-hill struggle, with scarcely a foot- 
hold or a bramble to keep me up—There was—I 
knew and felt it, I saw it in long perspective—uancer- 
tainty, perplexity, a tedious pilgrimage, and perhaps 
I would not be allowed to worship at the shrine af- 
ter all. 

“Well,” said Headley, as I stood gazing after the 
carriage in this moody state of mind, “have you 
come to any definite conclusion t have you resolved 
to break a lance with me and try your fortune with 
this paragon of woman'—for, I see the charm 
works.” 

I started, finding how foolish all this must have 
appeared to a looker-on; so I forced myself to 
laugh and talk of other matters, and finally suc- 
ceeded in gathering up my stray thoughts. ‘ Pray, 
Headley,” said I, “ do you know Miss Fanny Field- 
ing, this peerless lady’s cousin! what kind of girl 
is she ?” 

The young man fairly shouted out. “ What,” said 
he, “‘ do vou think there is no chance with the rich 
cousin, that you inquire so earnestly about the poor 
one! Indeed, you will have no difficulty there. 
Fanny Fielding will snap at you in a moment. As 
to beauty—yes—she may be called pretty, and her 
complexion is certainly fine, at times, too; her 
eyes resemble those of her gifted cousin, but you 
cannot hope to see two such magnificent looking 
creatures in one family.” 

** No, I do not suppose it possible,” said I, * but 
still Fanny may be handsome.” 





“‘ Well, some people do call her handsome ; but I 
donot. She belongs to all the begging societies in 
the city—female begging societies—and of course, 
all the young men shun her. Some one wanted 
to introduce me to her; but I refused, as she ex- 
pects her visiters to buy some of the trash that 
she is constantly making for these societies. I 
have often seen her. She has that sort of pinched 
up look and hard manner, which women acquire 
who are regularly trained to the business. As I 
live, there she comes. Come away, Percy; for she 
knows several of the young fellows here, and she 
would just as readily ask ws for money for one of 
her societies, as if she were introduced to us—and 
Jack Oldham would take pleasure in introducing her. 
Let us be off, for if she gets hold of you, nothing 
less than a hundred dollars would satisfy her.” 

I was dragged away, although I had a great de- 
sire to see the lady of whom Sophia had spoken 
so warmly ; but Headley’s account of her, really 
astonished me; for, neither James nor his wife 
hinted at this; yet Ae surely would have done so, 
if it were so glaring a fact as Headley represented. 
Of course, no one will be surprised that sleeping 
or waking, I thought only of the beautiful Frances, 
and her power over me became absolute. My 
cousins staid in the country a longer time than I 
expected, and my impatience was beyond all bounds. 


CHAPTER II. 


At length the Woodleys came, and I could 
svarcely wait to hear their praises of the house 
and furniture. The very next day, they took me 
to the lady’s house ; and, from that hour, I lost 
my personal and mental identity. —Walter Percy,— 
as I formerly considered this young gentleman,— 
was no more; and | had not made up my mind 
what I now was—I never in fact thought of myself. 

My ingenuity was forever on the rack, to devise 
plans by which I could see her daily. I went 
about as in a dream, shunning every body, lest they 
might be in the way at a moment when I could get 
access to her. She was a superb creature, see 
her when and where I would ; but she showed to 
most advantage, when in her own house. It was 
there, that I felt the full force of her character and 
talent, in the natural and suitable way, exactly 
to suit my nice notions. I discovered that she un- 
derstood several languages, and that her reading 
was far more extensive than mine—I sighed over 
the time that I had wasted. 

But Miss Fielding was not accessible at all times, 
particularly to the young men, who, from their 
standing in the world, might claim the privilege of 
visiting her. She was often cold and inattentive, 
and J fared no better than the rest. It could not 
be said, with all my boasted pretensions, and my 
wealth, that I was more favored than any of those 
who were less eligible,—although, from her inti- 
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macy with my cousins, it might be considered that 
I had additional claims. Nay, I was never per- 
mitted to see her in the evening, because it was not 
customary to allow young men to visit the family 
circle in a familiar manner, and she gave no evening 
parties. 

I called there one morning ; and, to my surprise, 
she was alone. How this happened, I could not 
tell; for, when her door was open to receive visi- 
ters, her rooms were crowded. Her manner to 
me was polite, but freezingly cold, and I felt uncom- 
fortably enough, though I tried to appear at ease. 
An Italian book lay on the table near me; and, 
on commenting upon it, I spoke in Italian; but 
though she understood the language and could con- 
verse freely in it, she answered me in English, 
thus checking all attempts at familiarity. She 
made no display herself, nor did she tolerate it in 
others; yet, strange to say, reserved as she was, 
my respect and love for her increased. 

A note was brought to her, and I observed that 
she blushed deeply while reading it; and I thought 
she was agitated. After a few seconds, she re- 
covered her composure, and observed, carelessly, 
that it was from her cousin; and, to my surprise, 
she asked if I had ever seen her. I told her that 
1 had not, but that Mrs. Wocdley promised me the 
pleasure. “ Well,” said she, smiling and yet blushing 
at the same time, “ you shall soon see her; we are so 
very different in our ways, that we are not together 
so often as I could wish. She never sees com- 
pany in the morning, for that is her time to transact 
her business; and it is of such a nature as to oc- 
cupy much of her time. Now, I find it more con- 
venient at this present time, to attend to my affairs 
in the evening; particularly as that time suits Mr. 
Woodley best. My cousin, on the contrary, is at 
leisure in the evening, so if you have a desire to 
become acquainted with her, I will break through 
my rule and call there some evening, or break 
through her rule, and call there in the morning, 
should you like to accompany me.” 

Should I like to accompany her! I was too much 
taken by surprise to answer immediately, and she 
haughtily drew up her beautiful head. “I under- 
stood from Mrs. Woodley,” said she, “ that you were 
very desirous of an introduction to my cousin; I 
beg your pardon 3 

I hastened to undeceive her, and earnestly begged 
for the honor of attending her at any time, telling 
her that my confusion arose from the recollection 
of a conversation that occurred a few mornings 
before. 

“Did it relate to my cousin ?” said she, looking as 
cold as possible. 

“ Miss Fielding was passing at the moment,” said 
I, “ but not near enough to distinguish her features, 
particularly as her veil was down. I was very 
desirous of knowing whether she resembles you. 
It was Mr. Headley, who spoke of her; and he 
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would not allow that there was any thing more 
than a slight family resemblance. Is she thought 
to look like you?” 

This was the first approach towards familiarity 
that I had ever attempted; it was graciously re- 
ceived. 

“Why, yes,” said she, “I think she does look like 
me, perhaps more than cousins generally do. She 
is of my height, with hair and eyes of the same 
color as mine, and her forehead is thought to be 
exactly like mine, as well as the contour of her 
face ; altogether, we are alike certainly. But, Mr. 
Percival, she is my superior in many respects ; she 
does not waste her precious time in idle conversa- 
tion with idle people, as I am frequently forced to 
do—nay, you must not include yourself in this 
remark; the Woodleys”—and her neck, face and 
forehead were in a beautiful glow—* the Woodleys 
do not consider you as an idler. It appears to me, 
however, that young men of great wealth and 
talent should distinguish themselves in some way 
or other, in some useful way I mean; do you not 
think so? Many a good mind has gone to wreck 
from not having profitable occupation.” 

And this was all! this was all the good that 
could be said of me, “that I was not an idler!” I 
was humbled enough, and the bewitching creature 
saw it too. 

“Do you know, Mr. Percival,” said she, “ that you 
got in this morning by accident? Oh, pray sit 
down, and look less angry and mortified. I will 
explain the thing to you. Iam to have a few friends 
to dine with me to-day; and in consequence, gave 
orders to be denied this morning. Brooks, whose 
business it is to attend to these calls, was absent 
for a few moments, and the waiter, not knowing 
my orders, admitted you. Do me the favor of 
dining here. I shall have about a dozen friends.” 

Of course I was only too much gratified, and 
bowed my acknowledgment of the honor. 

* Will you amuse yourself with looking at these 
prints, or will you take your leave! | have letters 
to write to people in England, and the vessel sails 
to-morrow. I dine at four.” 

I left her at once-—-so cool—so collected—-so 
perfectly master of her thoughts, and I submitting 
to it all like the veriest slave! I went to the Wood- 
leys to give vent to my spleen and vexation. So- 
phia laughed, and James qualified; but I was in 
no humor to be laughed or reasoned out of my 
pettish fancies. 

“Upon my word,” said Woodley, at length, find- 
ing that I had worked myself into a fit of strong ex- 
citement, “ you are the most unreasonable man I 
ever saw. Did you expect she would fall in love 
with you at first sight? You have done wonders 
already :—what! asked to dine there, and on such 
a short acquaintance too. You have yet to learn, 
my dear Walter, that women, especially those who 
are young, beautiful, talented and rich, are not so 
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prone to accept a lover at the first offer, be he ever 
so gifted.” 

“T have no desire that she should fall in love with 
me, as you say ; but I think that a man with some 
pretensions, having such warm friends, too, as you 
both are, to say a good word for me, ought to be 
treated with more—that is—in short, I am a fool 
and there is the end of it. I can perceive that 
there is no hope of an introduction to her cousin 
through her means. I saw that at a glance, from 
the peculiar little toss of her head—there will be 
no condescension of that kind from her.” 

“Why, Walter,” said Sophia, “who could imagine 
that a trifle of this kind would nettle you so much? 
Did not I tell you that Miss Frances was a high 
dame, cold and haughty, with all her beauty and 
talents ?” 

“Yes, you spoke rather disparagingly, and, on the 
whole, | think more highly of her than you do.— 
What a sweet-toned voice she has, an educated, 
well-modulated voice! IT think you scarcely do her 
justice. You led me into an error, too, respecting 
her cousin Fanny, your favorite. Your praise of 
her was quite as unwarrantable as your dispraise 
of Miss Fielding.” 

“* Pray, why do you suppose that Fanny is not the 
perfect creature I represent her to be? You have 
never seen her.” 

“No, but Jack Headley says that she has—as he 
expresses it—a pinched up, mean expression of 
face ; that she is a society beggar; and that she 
occupies all her time and thoughts in procuring 
funds for the young men who are to be educated for 
the ministry, as if they could not labor for them- 
selves. Js not this, in truth, her character and 
business ?” 

* Her sole business? No, not exactly. My dear 
husband, what are you laughing at? you are won- 
drous merry, considering that you have not dined. 
Business? what is Fanny’s character? I do not 
think that her affairs need be canvassed by any one, 
seeing she troubles them not. For a young woman 
without a family, her time is well employed ; though 
I must say, I should prefer that she worked for her 
own sex, such as really want assistance. I think 
with my husband and other sensible people, that 


these young men would be more respectable, if 


they supported themselves. Why, here is my 
dear husband ; he wrote in an office six hours every 
day for three years, just to get money enough to 


pay his board, and see how many physicians of 


eminence have taught school to defray their ex- 


penses while studying, and in fact, after they were 
I blame Fanny for this, as 


admitted to practice. 
it is a mistaken charity; but you are wrong in 
imagining, that this is her sole occupation. 


give away, she would prefer that mode of charity 


to all others; but she has not enough. Indeed, 


She 
works for the poor, also; and if she had money to 


dear, generous creature, that I must own. Why, 
she allows Fanny five hundred dollars a year, and 
a pretty house and garden. Fanny and aunt Barry, 
as they call her, live very comfortably on this in- 
come.” 

“What,” said I, “ only five hundred dollars a 
year? That is a very small sum.” 

“You should recollect that Miss Fielding has a 
number of people dependent on her. As to Fanny, 
I shall say nothing more in her favor, until you 
see her. Jack Headley has never seen her in her 
own house ; and, as to her laying her visiters under 
contribution, that is one of his fables. Young men, 
who do not like to give their money for charitable 
purposes, are very apt to turn women into ridicule. 
If they would attend to such matters, women would 
not go about begging for money.” 

“Come, Sophia,” said James, “ you hrve said 
enough. Walter is quite cooled down from the he- 
roics—take him to see your favorite—go this even- 
ing : she keeps early hours, and the contrast between 
the cousins will be more perceptible, if he sees 
them both in the same day.” 

“ No, no; not this evening, for he is to dine out, 
you know, and such a dinner party with all his ex- 
citable feelings, will unfit him for any thing else. 
Besides, Fanny is really engaged.” 

* Well, to-morrow, let it be. We are to goto 
a party at Mrs. Stanley’s, but we can see Fanny 
before we go. Walter, you go to the Stanley’s, do 
you not?” 

“Yes, for Miss Fielding is to be there. I was 
fool enough to ask her hand for the first dance, 
but she gave me to understand that she was en- 
gaged for as many dances, as she thought would 
suit her, and all this she dealt out to me as if she 
had been queen Victoria. Pray, James, is she 
never off the stilts ? 

“Oh, scandalous! how yourun on, Walter. Much 
as I prefer Fanny, I cannot bear to hear you speak 
thus of Frances—Only think, if she were to hear 
you talk in this manner—Why, my dear husband, 
what ails you? You are smothering a laugh, and 
you act like one demented.” 

“J am laughing at my good luck, for Miss Field- 
ing has made me agent of all her estates. So what 
with that, and the agency of our good cousin here, 
we are now quite independent.” 

“ Yes, but, dear, you are not apt to laugh out in 
such style at a piece of good luck. If you go on 
in this manner, we shall leave you behind, when 
we call on Fanny.” 

James promised to keep his joy within bounds; 
and I promised to go with them ; for, it was a matter 
of perfect indifference where I went, or what I 
did, when out of the sight of my divinity. I has- 
tened to my lodgings to prepare for four o’clock. 
It was a mild, bright day, and every thing within 
and without, took its hue from the warm sunshine. 
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happier temper of mind, than I left her in the 
morning. 

She received me coldly; so coldly, that I began 
to consider whether I could not, by some possibility, 
have made a mistake in supposing that I was in- 
vited. All the attentions that could be spared 
from her distinguished guests, were lavished upon 
one of the most consummate fops in town; a fel- 
low, without a particle of brains and scarcely tole- 
rated, though rich and well-born. He kept up a 
constant clatter about cameoes, studioes, billiards 
and the best kind of black satin stocks; and there 
this peerless, gifted creature stood listening to all 
this nonsense, sympathising with the ape, because 
he dreaded that these villainous stocks would soon 
grow out of fashion. 

I therefore took my seat—the farthest from her 
too, she having assigned the place to me—with a 
ruined appetite, and a bitter spirit, losing an excel- 
lent opportunity of conversing with a very sensible 
man on one side, and a very charming woman on 
the other, the wife of a foreign minister. Miss 
Leston was near me, too; and she had one of the 
sweetest and most gentle voices in the world. Her 
singing was very fine too; and, until I saw Miss 
Fielding, I had half a mind to fall in Jove with her. 

Yet ill at ease as I was, no one could help ack- 
nowledging that Miss Fielding presided with ease 
and dignity ; of course, she was an object of pro- 
found admiration to all who were present; even 
the fvolish fop never took his eyes from her, al- 
though his bald chit chat was addressed to his 
neighbor. 

“How lo.g have you known Miss Fielding *” 
said I, as he took his seat next to me, when we 
went in the drawing-room. 

“T saw her yesterday or the day before, for the 
first time. J am but just beginning to live ; I fancy 
we shall be very intimate. You see howI am dis- 
tinguished already, invited to a select party and all 
my little nothings received so graciously.” 

My indignation was too great for speech: What! 
this silly prate-a-pace, this nothing, to be on such 
familiar terms with one of the most reserved and 
haughty women in the world, slighting, nay, en- 
tirely overlooking me? I who was, vanity apart, 
so infinitely his superior, and more on an equality 
with herself! It was not to be borne any longer. 
Highly exasperated, I approached her to make my 
bow, pleading an engagement for retiring so early. 
But see what poor imbeciles we lovers are ; in one 
moment, her look—one glance of her eye, disarmed 
me. 

“You are not going, Mr. Percival?” said she, 
in a calm, quiet, yet decided manner. “ You are a 
fine judge of music, I hear, and you must pronounce 
judgment on my new piano; we shall go to the 
music-room presently.” 

Surely, there was nothing in this speech to elate 
me; but I was elated. We took coffee, and then 





repaired to the music-room; whilst I, poor silly 
fellow, thought no more of my engagement, for I 
really had one, though not of much importance. 
Presently, Miss Leston was at the piano, and though 
it seemed rather outre to sing so early in the even- 
ing, for it was scarcely seven, yet the young lady 
ventured. The voice and the piano were pro- 
nounced excellent, and Miss Leston was asked for 
another song; this she declined, unless it were a 
duet, and that some gentleman would accompany 
her. Miss Fielding, who was standing next to 
me, begged that I would oblige them, as she knew 
I often accompanied Mrs. Woodley ; so I could 
not refuse, though I scarcely hoped to get through 
with credit. 

Our performance was pronounced capital, and 
all were loud in expressing their pleasure, all but 
Miss Fielding and Mr. Mosely, who whispered 
several times during the song. The fellow had 
the impudence to fall in with us at the end of the 
second part, and his voice swelled out in the finale; 
and one of Miss Fielding’s whispers was to compli- 
ment him upon the richness and fulness of his 
voice ! 

Miss Fielding should, in all courtesy, have sung 
first ; but etiquette was laid aside, and Miss Leston 
was very amiable and quite willing to sing first or 
second. But the lady of the house was now called 
upon, and I raised my eyes suddenly to her face 
with the expectation of hearing a cold refusal. 
To my surprise, however, she was gracious; and, 
never in my life, had I been so transported. We 
all listened with a deep, thrilling interest, and our 
silence was not broken even for a minute after the 
song was ended. 

Now, I was possessed with a new fancy, quite 
as tormenting, perhaps more so, than any that I had 
yet experienced. The vexations and bitterness of 
the hour had passed away, and I asked myself 
what claims I had to the particular attentions of 
such a woman, so far my superiur—so far superior 
to every one else. What right had I to dare to 
love her even, much less to expect her love in re- 
turn? It was evident that she had no desire at 
present to change her condition; her civility to 
Mosely, and others of his class, arose—I could 
plainly see it now—from the conviction, that her 
friends would understand her motives; for, their 
utter insignificance screened her from the reproach 
of encouragement. To young men of talent, 
wealth and pretension, she was as cold as an icicle. 
I should not have supposed there was any thing 
personal in her neglect of me, but the tumult of 
my soul deprived me cf the counsel of my under- 
standing. So I became reconciled, as it were, to 
the perverseness of my destiny, and resolved to 
love even without hope. This was misery cer- 
tainly, but a gloomy quiet kind of misery. 

But whether talking or singing, whether musing 
or listening, the eyes of every one were rivetted oa 
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her beautiful face. How she bore all this without 
becoming vain and overbearing, astonished me ; 
for now, that I could reason on the subject, her cold- 
ness was a blessing. 1 could not perceive, that this 
universal homage had the slightest effect upon her 
actions or conversation—she was as artless and un- 
affected as a child. There was no vanity, no dis- 
play, no wish to distinguish herself, although, in 
argument, she was energetic, and maintained her 
opinions with firmness and modesty. 

Has any one observed the difference in voices ? 
The voice is as capable of education in speaking 
as in singing, and I wonder that this has not become 
a subject of discussion. ‘There ought to be teachers 
of intonation in speaking, as well as of melody and 
harmony insinging. Miss Fielding had, by nature, 
a sweet silvery-toned voice, and its clear ringing 
remained perceptible to our senses long after the 
sound had ceased. 

Throughout that day, what a conflict had I un- 
dergone! Mosely had laughed and chattered and 
shown himself to every one in the company, and 
every one laughed with him in return—his good 
humor was uninterrupted, his enjoyment complete. 
I had been in the same society, partaken of the 
same hospitalities—yet, what was the result—a 
series of mortifications and disappointments! It 
was the demon love—for to me, he was a demon 
which tyrannized over me, and gave a jaundiced 
color to all that passed. I found that I was not 
in the slightest degree necessary to Miss Fielding’s 
happiness; I had not one attraction for her! 

I wanted to hear her sing again. There is 
nothing so composing to a lover's feelings, as the 
voice of the lady he loves, even if she love not in 
return. She had sung a rich beautiful song, a 
bravura; but I wanted to hear a tender ballad, or 
one of Burns’ touching Scotch songs; but these 
foreigners had no taste for such delicate, heart-stir- 
ring music ; they admire that which dazzles and 
surprises. Accordingly, they supplicated for an 
Italian song, and one most difficult of execution. 
It was one which required all the skill of a Mali- 
bran to execute, and in which, at one time, she 
nearly failed. I trembled with apprehension, but I 
might have spared myself the pain, for she went 
through it with the greatest ease, unfalteringly. 
We were, as before, entranced, unable from intense 
delight and admiration to bestow those praises 
which it was so natural to give. Wonderful crea- 
ture, so perfect, so graceful, so fascinating, yet so 
incapable of loving! 

The remainder of the evening was passed by me 
in aconfused reverie, scarcely speaking to any one 
excepting in monosyllables, so that the party there, 
no doubt, called me a dull, stupid fellow. It was 
time to depart, and Miss Fielding bowed us out, in 
the most agreeable manner, and apparently, as if 
she had been at the head of such an establishment 
all her life. I moved away with the rest of the 











enchanted guests, not even distinguished by a sepe- 
rate nod. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


“ Well,” said Sophia, the next morning, ‘* what 
sort of a visit was it? How did you like Miss Field- 
ing on anearer acquaintance? is she a goddess 
still ?” 

**] had a very comfortless time, I assure you ; 
and for my part, I cannot tell what to make of 
her. A man of sense, as I flatter myself to be, is 
of less value in her estimation than a fool. I am 
very much disappointed, that is all; and I doubt 
whether I shall ever see her again by design.” 

* Yes, you will call there to-morrow,” said Wood- 
ley; “‘say the same things of her when we next 
meet ; see her again the first opportunity ; con- 
tinue to be madly in love, as you are this minute; 
offer her your hand within a month—and perhaps— 
be married next spring ; that is what you will do. 
Go with us this evening to see Fanny, and then 
dream of Frances ; for, all this will come to pass.” 

“If lam silly enough to expose myself in the 
way you suggest, I deserve to be rejected; for 
most assuredly that will be the result. You both 
agree in thinking, that she does not believe in a 
disinterested attachment; but is she not aware of 
her great beauty, her superior talents, her great 
natural gifts—in short, cannot she believe thata man 
may love her for herself alone, for pure, intellec- 
tual wortht Why, I should worship her all the 
same, if she wasas portionless as her cousin Fanny.” 

*“*T can scarcely tell what she thinks exactly; but 
she had a woful example, some disastrous ending 
of a love affair between two of her friends, the 
young man proving mercenary and breaking his 
engagement, when the lady lost her fortune. This 
happened while she was in Europe, and it has made 
an indelible impression. But persevere, and you 
will conquer at last, a few trifles must not discou- 
rage you.” 

“ But how shall I approach her nearer? You 
talk of amonth! Why I doubt whether a twelve 
month would get me as near asa smile. I wish 
you could have seen, how collected she was when 
we arose to leave her last evening. I must con- 
fess, I wanted to see a little more diffidence. ‘There 
appeared to me, now that I think it over, that there 
was too much display of ease, and she hates dis- 
play—out with the thought; do not remember that 
I said it, Sophia—She was perfect throughout, and 
it was only her indifference to me in particular, 
that makes me cynical. Perhaps I should have 
been better pleased, if she had shown more timidity; 
even some little mistakes, or awkwardness would 
have been more agreeable to my feelings; . and 
yet, what a fool I am to be thus contra‘licting my- 
self. I wanted to see a perfect woman, and here 
is one; yet I am finding fault.” 

‘* Now Walter,” said Sophia, “drive all this 
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out of your head, and give all your thoughts to|cousin Fanny might have hands equally perfect, but 


Fanny ; remember, we go there at seven, and only 
stay half an hour.” 


“Drive Miss Fielding out of my head! How 


can I do that, when she is fixed so firmly in my | 


heart? That I admire her, is too cold a word; she 
has bewitched me, I think.” 

At seven, I was at the Woodleys’; and we pro- 
ceeded to the house of Miss Fanny Fielding. On 
the way there, I again referred to what I had heard 
concerning her fondness for societies, and I begged 
Sophia not to turn the conversation that way, lest, 
in a fit of absence, I might say something to hurt 
the lady’s feelings. 

“T never heard the like in my life,” said my 
cousin ; “what if she does work for the poor, is it 
a crime in your eyes to be charitable? Oh James, 
stop laughing, will you. Pray, has any one else 
made you an agent that you are so merry ?” 

** No, but Iam so much amused with Walter. 
How you can refrain from laughing at his rhapso- 
dies and his queer notions of Fanny, I cannot tell— 
Here we are.” 

We were shown into a little dingy, stingy looking 
parlour, by an elderly lady in an old-fashioned cap. 
She was sitting at a table, sewing, it appeared to 
me by the light of one tallow candle, and in the 
corner, close by the fire, sat Miss Fanny Fielding. 

The introduction on my part, was not without 
embarrassment. Two things conspired to create 
the confusion in my mind; one was the frequent 
conversations we had about the young lady, and 
the other was the strong likeness to her cousin. 
The outline of her face, as Miss Fielding stated, 
if I could judge by the dim light of the tallow can- 
dle, was exceedingly like hers; but in many other 
respects there was a marked difference. The hair 
was darker, and hung over her face in one mass 
of ringlets; and Sophia asked me, in a whisper, 
“if it was not beautiful.” Her dress was a plain 
dark silk, and she wore over it, a black silk apron, 
with large pockets, which appeared to be well 
filled—full of pin-cushions and watch-guards, I 
presumed. A large white muslin cross-barred 
cape so nearly covered her bust, that I could not 
tell whether it were fine or not; and to crown all, 
she had on a pair of thick common looking gloves 
with the ends of the fingers cut off! 

Miss Fielding was always eleganuy dressed; and 
her hair, of which she had great profusion, was 
braided across her polished forehead, with the 
utmost neatness and simplicity, and put up behind 
with exquisite skill, varying every few days, and 
yet always beautiful. She never wore gloves in 
the house ; I had therefore the delight of seeing 
her charming and delicately shaped hands; they 
were perfect as to form, and as white as possible. 
On the back of the right hand, near the little finger, 
were three black moles, contrasting most beauti- 
fully with the brilliant whiteness of the skin. Her 


they were shrouded in those odious gloves. If I 
detested any thing thoroughly, it was cropped or 
truncated gloves. In the present instance, it was 
‘an emblem of the impoverished thrift of her occu- 
pation. 

But prejudiced as I was, against the poor girl, I 
could not help perceiving that Headley must have 

had his impressions of her, second hand. It was 
lomo unwilling giver of cents, who had so mis- 
represented her; for 1 saw nothing of that pinched- 
up expression and hard manner. On the contrary, 
her voice struck me—she spoke low, however—as 
being so very soft and musical ; there was such gen- 
tleness, so confiding and persuasive, that if she 
had at any moment asked for the whole contents 
of my purse, for some charitable mission to the 
moon even, she should have had it in welcome. 

Then her eyes! I never could have resisted an 
appeal from those eyes, only seen in timid, momen- 
tary glances when her conversation was necessarily 
directed to me. Miss Fielding’s eyes were as 
beautiful as eyes could be, and full of the fire of 
genius ; but there was such ease of manner, such 
self-possession, that the charm of timidity did not 
belong to them ; and her voice, though truly femi- 
nine, silvery and sweet, had not those tender touches, 
sinking so deep in the heart, as her humble cousin’s! 
The delicate, confiding tones of Fanny’s voice, I 
never forgot. Her cousin’s voice, always rich and 
melodious, was heard distinctly, and never faltered ; 
but Fanny seemed afraid to trust the sound of her’s 
to the next neighbor ; and I observed, that she had 
to clear her throat almost every time when she 
spoke—she a beggar! 

The room was very plainly furnished. How 
different from the magnificence of the richer cou- 
sin! Five hundred dollars a year was a mere pit- 
tance, when the great income of Miss Fielding was 
considered ; Mr. Woodley said it was from sixty to 
seventy thousand dollars a year. Sophia thought 
that five hundred dollars a year and the house rent 
free, was a generous gift; now that I had seen 
the lady, I pronounced it niggardly. 

What a singular feeling came over me, while 
looking at this innocent girl! Even the odious 
occupation of begging for money, had not injured 
the simplicity of her character. When I heard 
one of the softest and gentlest voices in the world, 
accompanied always with a blush, utter sentiments 
in which a critical ear and taste could not detect a 
fault, I censured her cousin for not sharing her for- 
tune with her. But when I thus brought Miss 
Fielding’s image before me, I could see nothing to 
condemn, but her indifference to me. She ap- 
peared, as she was in reality, a beautiful and won- 
derful creature,—her features bright with intelli- 
gence—her spirit buoyant with the freshness of 
youth—and her conversation and manners full of 





wit and sense. 
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When I had thus conjured up her brilliant image, 
and recollected the loveliness of her temper, and 
the dignity and rectitude of her bearing, it was 
sinful to suppose she could be unjust. 

It was now past eight o'clock, and I became im- 
patient to go; for we had to dress for Mrs. Stan- 
ley’s ball; so I privately showed my watch to 
Sophia. We arose, and the stiffness of the meet- 
ing seemed to wear off while standing. There 
was more ease and a fuller flow of conversation, 
than at any time during the visit. Woodley was 
chatting and laughing out, a very uncommon thing 
for him, when in company. Sophia lingered with 
more last words, and Fanny took courage, once, to 
look in my face, while asking Woodley a ques- 
tion. 

“ Well, Fanny, love,” said Sophia, ‘“ when shall 
we see you again? will you come to our house to- 
morrow evening t” 

‘I would, with the greatest pleasure,” said this 
voice of music, “ but aunt Barry has a cold, and 
dares not go out in the evening. She would feel 
too lonely if I left her behind, so I must stay at 
home ; but come here when you can.” 

“Oh, we shall hinder you, I fear,” said Wood- 
ley: “your workbasket has been laid aside and 
that will get you out of credit with your lady Presi- 
dent, as I think you call her.” 

“Never mind him, my dear Fanny,” said my 


good-natured cousin; “ we shall be here again very 


soon, depend upon it. As to James, he is all fun 
and frolic of late, having now such an addition to 
his income. While he is engaged with Miss Field- 
ing, Mr. Percival and I will come round and talk 
with you and aunt Barry.” 

Fanny blushed and bowed, and so we parted— 
hurrying home to dress, and in the midst of it all, 
perplexing myself with the striking likeness be- 
tween the cousins. Then came the mixing up 
of what Jack Headley told me, and what I had 
seen myself, and do what I would, there, before 
me, was Fanny the hard-featured society beggar, 
and Fanny, the timid shrinking girl, with whom I 
had just parted. 

It was nearly ten o’clock, when I entered Mrs. 
Stanley’s rooms; there was a large and brilliant 
assembly and a blaze of light. Of course, I looked 
around for Miss Fielding, and although prepared 
for it, 1 was vexed at heart to see Mosely leading 
her up to the first cotillion. Her dancing was just 
what 1 expected, graceful and animated. When 
the dance was over, I followed her to the sofa in 
the vain hope of engaging her for one dance—* it 
was not in her power,” she said, ‘as she was en- 
gaged for the whole evening.” 

I told her, that I had that evening been introduced 
to Miss Fanny Fielding. She looked at me with 
frigid indifference, and asked “if she and her cou- 
sin were as much alike as had been represented.” 

“ No, you are not,” said 1; “ at first I saw the 





resemblance very strongly, but towards the end of 
the visit, it disappeared.” 

“ But, Mr. Percival, our eyes and hair are alike, 
and our height corresponds ; these could not have 
changed during the interview.” 

“IT do not think either the eyes or hair are of 
the same color; your cousin’s are darker; and as 
to height, I cannot judge, as she stood up only a 
few moments. I should not, however, suppose she 
was so tall.” 

“ But our voices are alike t” 

“ Not at all, not the least alike, although every 
now and then a particular intonation startled me. 
I have heard the voices of more distant relation- 
ship still more alike. She is a beautiful woman, 
but I should think that a braid would become her 
better than curls; yet they suit her style of face 
too.” 

This was all the conversation that passed, for 
her partner claimed her hand, and there was noth- 
ing half so inviting as to watch her graceful move- 
ments through the dance. 

As this was a splendid ball,—the coming-out of 
Mrs. Stanley’s daughter, all the ladies were beau- 
tifully dressed. Miss Fielding, however, was said 
to be dressed in the best taste, and there was no 
hesitation in pronouncing her the handsomest wo- 
man there. Her diamonds were brilliant, but not 
large. How I wished I were at liberty to place a 
very superb diamond of mine, in the little cluster 
which rested on her polished forehead. But mis- 
erable fellow that I was, there would be no hope 
ever to see it there. I had the pain of knowing, 
that I never occupied her thoughts beyond the mo- 
ment she was speaking to me. I had not even the 
good fortune to hand her to the carriage, being an- 
ticipated, while musing, by that officious fellow 
Mosely. 

As Woodley predicted, I was at her door the 
next day, but did not get in—she was engaged. 
My cousins were not at home; and of course, I 
did not see Fanny in the evening, for they did not 
return till late. I lounged about, tried to read but 
could not, and went to bed at ten, thinking myself 
an ill-used unhappy man. 

A drunken man—just drunk enough to know his 
situation—puts on a look of solemn gravity to dis- 
guise himself. A man in love, as I was, and fool- 
ishly fized, as was my case, has as great a dislike 
as the drunkard, to let others see the mortified, 
scattered and deranged state of his intellects. I 
cannot, now, help laughing at the trouble it cost 
me to assume a calm and careless air. Woodley 
said it was frightful, and advised me rather to get 
up a pensive cast of countenance, as my eye and 
other features were not in good keeping with the 
character I thought proper to assume. 

I should have despaired, had it not been for my 
cousin James. ‘“ See her as often as possible,” 
said he, “and she will get accustomed to you; 
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your devotion will remove her coldness, and a 
knowledge of your character will remove her scru- 
ples. She knows that your principles are good, 
and that wealth and a perfect freedom from restraint 
have not rendered you a profligate. I know that 
she is daily in the habit of hearing your character 
contrasted with others, and never has it been cou- 
pled with a sneer or a doubt.” 

“ But she suffers Joe Waterford and Philip 
Mosely—the first a simpleton, and the other an 
arrant coxcomb—to be on an easy footing with her.” 

“ Yes, she does; but recollect that there is not a 
single doubtful character among her visiters: no 
dissipated heartless creature, be he ever so rich or 
talented, gets admittance to her. You never see 
Mr. nor Mr. there; they called, but 
Brooks knew them and had orders not to let them 
in. If all women would act as Miss Fielding has 
done, there would not be so many heartless profli- 
gates in the world. Women have a great deal in 
their power, if they would only exercise it. You 
see that women in general, among the fashiona- 
ble classes, admit such men to their parties quite 
as freely, as if they were exemplary husbands. 
Miss Fielding is right; she sees no difference be- 
tween a man’s perjuring himself—which he does by 
breaking the vath he took at the altar—in this way, 
or in a court of justice. But this arises from the 
fact, that men themselves are very lenient when 
one of their fraternity goes off with his friend’s 
wife ; whereas, if he perjured himself at an elec- 
tion, he would lose caste entirely.” 

“Yes, that is true; and I honor Miss Fielding 
for taking so noble a stand. A woman like her, 
rich, and perfectly mistress of her own actions, can 
dare to do good or evil with impunity. Our fashiona- 
ble girls are aware of this, and prefer to do evil; 
they absolutely redouble their attentions to a man 
who has acted basely with regard to a woman ; and 
if he happen to be a married man, they say among 
one another, that they ‘do not wonder at his loving 
another woman, for his wife was such a stupid ugly 
thing.” 

“Well, I am glad that you see the thing in this 
light, Walter ; your respect for Miss Fielding will 
increase in consequence.” 

* And Fanny ?” said I, “ how does it happen that 
she is not annoyed by the visits of the idle and un- 
principled young fellows about town? for, she is 
beautiful and fascinating.” 

“ Fanny never sees visiters of this description ; 
her situation in life is too humble. She is only 
known among them, as a young woman belonging 
to charitable institutions ; and as all profligate men 
are mean and selfish, they shun her as they would 
pestilence. A married man who keeps two estab- 
lishments, or a young roué, who purchases the so- 
ciety of a poor, weak, ruined beauty, cannot afford 
to bestow a few shillings to keep an honest woman 
from starving. As to our Fanny, in particular, I 











tell you that she never begs for money, her chari- 
ties are the labors of her own hands; and Miss 
Fielding gives her large sums to distribute among 
the poor, much more than Fanny could get, if she 
laid every young man in town under contribution.” 

**T am glad to hear that so near a connexion of 
Miss Fielding is so worthy of her; but I think it 
a stigma upon her character to allow of such con- 
stant visits from those two weak young men, Water- 
ford and Mosely.” 

‘* My dear Walter, they are not men of bright 
parts, to be sure, but they observe all the rules and 
decencies of society. They are rich and have 
nothing to do but amuse themselves. Still, they 
have an honest pride of character; and a woman 
is safe under their protection. Headley is a little 
brighter in point of intellectual capacity, but he 
does not pay a strict regard to truth; yet his false- 
hoods are not of a dangerous character. For in- 
stance, he did not see Fanny Fielding on the day 
you first saw her cousin, but he wanted to talk and 
it mattered not what the subject was.” 

“‘T have heard many of those heartless, selfish 
young men turn Joe Waterford and Phil Mosely 
into ridicule, for what they term want of spirit; 
but we shall see who will be the most respectable 
at the age of forty. I need not say all this to you, 
for your tastes and habits place you above such 
paltry feelings. I began by encouraging you to 
persevere, and to assure you that Miss Fielding 
does not class you with the dissolute, dissipated 
young men about town; if she did, you would never 
enter her doors. Believe me, she is only distrust- 
ful. No woman, gifted as she is, both personally 
and naturally, and so rich withal, can doubt her 
claims to universal admiration ; her fear is that she 
may be deceived, and fall a victim to some heart- 
less creature who will win her affections for the 
sake of these wordly advantages, and my dear 
Walter, you appear to me to be possessed of the 
same fears.” 

“You and Sophia think I have those fears, but 
I am not aware of it. As it respects Miss Field- 
ing, I cannot deny that my respect for her has in- 
creased by what you say. There are moments, 
however, when I am not so sure that she is ex- 
actly the woman I should have selected for a wife, 
had I known her character before I fell so madly 
in love. I have cold fits at intervals, and more 
frequently since I saw her cousin. I now fancy 
that her manner is not natural, and that the charm 
of diffidence, tenderness, devotedness, does not 
belong to her nature. I do not agree with you in 
thinking that when she does love, her affec- 
tions will have all the ardor and romance that I 
require.” 

“Well,” said Woodley, pettishly, “if that is 
your opinion, go to her cousin. Fanny will come 
up to all your ideas of romance. She is diffident, 
tender and devoted enough for a higher toned lover 
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even than you. As to Frances, I tell you now what 
I have told you from the first, that she is a perfect 
woman both in mind, person, and feminine affec- 
tions. Ido not deny this praise to Fanny ; only 
that there is a loftiness of character in Frances 
that I never saw equalled. Do you think Fanny 
as handsome as her cousin ?” 

“T could not judge well, by the light of a single 
candle ; but her blushes became her, and her man- 
ner certainly was modest and graceful. Why, in 
the name of goodness, does she wear those horri- 
ble gloves? They are absolutely disgusting, and 
they look as if they had been worn a long time; 
very probably a cast off pair of Miss Fielding’s; 
and now that I have worked up my mind to bring 
all this to light, for I assure you, I have let it dis- 
compose me greatly, I must further insist upon it, 
that Miss Fielding shows a mean spirit in allowing 
her lovely cousin to live in such a pitiful way— 
only look at her small income !” 

“* Small, do you call it? why, when we married, 
Sophia and I should have felt more than grateful 
for such an income. You forget that the house 
and furniture is her gift likewise, and that aunt 
Barry has an allowance of three hundred dollars a 
year.” 





LINES. 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Waken! O waken, from thy world of dreams, 
And call thou back each vision wandering heart! 
No more be led by Fancy’s picture-gleams, 
Nor linger in the fairy realms of Art. 
Thy thoughts have been too much with the Ideal, 
Now turn thee to the Real. 


No longer in the radiant atmosphere 
Of Poesy, spread thy still up-striving wing, 
It cannot soar where all is dark and drear, 
Around the throne to which it erst did cling. 
In silence fold thy weak and wounded pinion, 
No more to have dominion! 


Thou know’st, O heart ! how, on thy mouldering shrine, 
Faded and dim each early offering lies— 
Prompting for aye the spirit to repine, 
While every yearning aching cold replies— 
How many hopes that swept thy ambitious Lyre 
Have lost their glowing fire! 


How oft and proudly have thy pulses thrill’d, 
When brightly-thronging images of thought 
The busy brain evoked ; O, now be still’d 
Those eager whispers which can bring thee nought, 
Save the sad knowledge that all is but seeming, 
Then waken from thy dreaming ! 


Life hath too actual grown, yet thou my heart 
Would fain its stern realities enchant 
Even though thou seest thy loveliest dreams depart, 
From the harsh path they will no longer haunt. 
In this dim world of cares thy bright Ideal, 
Hath nal’d before the Real! 





Then hasten from thy visionary world, 
Thou hast had thy dreams of Glory, Power and Fame. 
In dreams thou hast a dazzling scroll unfurl’d, 
And on it graven an immortal name! 
In dreams too worn the wreath of Love’s bright weaving, 
Oh! false was each believing! 


That time with all its dizzy joys is past, 
And now another holier task is thine ; 
Thy earthly life grows pale, and waneth fast, 
Then turn thy thoughts to Heav’n, O heart of mine! 
Lift up thy voice from the low couch of sickness 
For strength to aid thy weakness ! 


Pale is the once red lip and health-hued cheek, 
Clouded and heavy the once kindling eye— 
While the faint step and fainter pulses speak 
In warning whispers of a time to die! 
There is no help save in the Great Physician— 
To Him lift thy petition— 


For strength, my heart, to break the clinging bands 
That even yet would bind thee down to earth: 
Yield to the soul that all-beseeching stands, 
And pleadeth for a newer, nobler birth. 
Let all thy dreams, desires and thoughts be given 
To win thy rest in Heaven ! 
October, 1842. 





THE ELOPEMENT.—A TALE. 


During the Summer of 1824, while passing from 
my native county to the house of a relative in the 
county of Nansemond, I stopped at one of those 
old and venerable brick churches, (it being the 
Sabbath day,) which we sometimes meet with in 
Eastern Virginia. Built during the reign of 
George III., some of them still retain pretty much 
the appearance they had eighty years ago ;—with 
high-back pews of substantial oak, and a lofty pul- 
pit of the same material, the baptismal font on 
one side, and the communion-table in front. Just 
out of doors was the graveyard—generally at the 
North end; at the South end you entered an open 
portico, above which was the vestry-room; and, 
above that, a high steeple, on the top of which 
were two large iron keys, crossing each other at 
right angles. In the midst of fine old oaks, these 
dilapidated churches now stand. It was at these 
places of worship our forefathers would congregate, 
with pious intent of hearing Bible truths expound- 
ed, by parsons, who, for the consideration of so 
much tobacco, would leave kindred dear, and cross 
the “ black waters.” 

The day on which I stopped at the above men- 
tioned church, was intensely warm, and the spread- 
ing oaks cast a most inviting shade to the weary and 
fatigued. Some of the cattle from the adjacent 
fields had sought refuge under it from the piercing 
rays of the sun, the locusts were singing their 
long shrill notes, while the dove cooed in mournful 
accordance. 

Alighting, as most of the congregation had gone 
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in, | walked to the graveyard ; a part of the wall 
which once enclosed it, was still standing, while 
the remainder was overshadowed with tall grass. 

Whilst engaged in reading the different inscrip- 
tions, to the memory of the infant of six months, 
as well as the revolutionary soldier of eighty, I 
was arrested by the sound uf a female voice very 
near, which I supposed to be the earnest invoca- 
tions of some pious mother, who, bending over 
the grave of her infant babe, was calling upon 
God to make her heart as pure as that of the little 
sleeper’s below. 

But my impressions were instantly banished, 
when in the act of stepping back, by perceiving 
two old women sitting very close to each other, 
engaged in deep and earnest conversation ; partly 
concealed by the tall grass, and partly by a small 
erect tombstone. My attention was immediately 
arrested, by one saying to the other, in a very au- 
dible voice— 

“Ah! I remember the night well enough; 
never did I hear the wind blow so hard, or the 
rain fall so fast, and he, poor young man, I thought 
would have gune beside himself. Yes, though 
you see him standing there now, looking so like a 
ghost just out of one of these graves, he was, that 
night, when he first got to my cottage, so gay and 
so handsome ; and his voice did sound so sweet, 
when he said, ‘Mrs. Jenkins, have my servants 
arrived yet with the carriage? I am afraid we 
shall have a storm to-night, it lightens so to the 
North.’ ‘ No, sir,’ said I, ‘though I have been 
looking for them this last half hour.’ Never did I 
see features change so quick; they looked so dark 
and terrible; his large black eyes, which before 
seemed to speak, as well as look love, almost 
flashed fire ; and, stamping on the ground, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ By heavens, not yet !’ then turning sud- 
denly around, walked out. Returning in a few 
minutes, he inquired if 1 had seen the signal from 
the river. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, * 1 saw a white pock- 
et handkerchief hanging from the window of the 
second story of the house, a little before sunset.’ ” 

At the conclusion of this sentence, I indistinctly 
heard the other exclaim, “ Ah! dear young lady, 
she little knew what a horrid death she would soon 
meet with.” 

Their voices sank so low, I could hear nothing 
more. It was however certain, that the object of 
their conversation was near. ‘This narrative ex- 
cited my curiosity, and determined me, if possible, 
to discover the personage to whom it related. I 
had not proceeded many paces, when I observed 
a gentleman rise from the ground and lean against 
a large cedar, whose boughs overhung a plain mar- 
ble tomb, by the side of which he had been kneel- 
ing. Apprehensive that my presence might dis- 
turb his hallowed thoughts, I turned a little off, 
and busied myself in plucking the flowers, that 
grew in wild abundance—remaining near enough 
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to see that he was a man past the middle age of 
life, of a thin visage, and rather above the medium 
height; his large black eyes still retained the 
fire of youth, while his hair denoted premature 
age; his dress was a plain suit of black. Whilst 
endeavoring to discover the botanical name and 
class of one of the flowers, he approached, and 
accosted me as follows : 

“Sir, you seem to be a stranger in this habita- 
tion of the dead.” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “ it is my first visit here. I 
am always fond of walking in a graveyard, and 
reading the various epitaphs; they afford more 
subjects of serious meditation than a treatise on 
mortality twice as large.” 

‘* Indeed they do,” replied he ; “ that marble slab, 
just under that tree, has caused me more thought 
these five and twenty years, than all the incidents 
of my life together.” 

‘*Perhaps it is the resting-place of a sainted 
mother, or sister, or” 

‘No! it is not,” said he, in a voice scarce 
louder than a whisper. 

By this time we had approached close to the 
grave. I read the following epitaph : 

*'To the memory of Lucy, only child of Osear 
Normand, who departed this life, July 20th, 1801. 
Age 17. 

“The spring of life had just begun, 
When a wintry cloud obscured the sun, 
And all was darkness then.” 

“That little verse,” said he, “ speaks a tale of 
woe.” 

What I had gathered from the old woman, and 
his own melancholy appearance, made me curious 
to know the circumstances of the death of the 
young lady, over whose grave we were standing. 
Observing that it seemed a relief to him to con- 
verse on the subject, I said, “If it is not painful or 
tedious to relate the cause of the young lady’s 
death, I should be pleased to know it.” 

* Tt will be painful, yet relieving for me to do so,” 
said he. “ In narrating the melancholy tale, howe- 
ver, I shall have to go back to 1773, when Oscar 
Normand and my father Frederick Carlton, two 
years before the disturbances between Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies commenced, sailed from 
Liverpool and landed in New-York the 3d of June. 
Each having connections in Virginia, they bent 
their way hither, a few weeks after their arri- 
val. Being college-friends, they determined to 
purchase lands in the same neighborhood ; which, 
however, they did not do—my father being plea- 
sed with the interior of the State, and Nor- 
mand with the flat lands near the Chesapeake. 
The year after my father located, he married a 
young and beautiful lady ; but death soon severed 
their union, as she survived my birth but a few 
days. Despairing of again enjoying the same con- 
nubial felicity, he never afterwards married. Short- 
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ly after my birth, my father, actuated by the 
noble feelings of justice and patriotism, joined the 
continental army, which was arduously strug- 
gling against the oppressive yoke of Great Bri- 
tain. Distinguishing himself at the battle of 
Guilford, by his valor, he received many encomi- 
ums from General Green, and was then attached 
to the staff of La Fayette, whose army was at 
that time cantoned in Virginia. 

“ About this period, Normand married a weal- 
thy heiress, by whom he had a daughter, an only 
child, whose remains are now resting beneath this 
little mound. 

“A man of violent passions, proud and haughty 
in the extreme, he retained all his national preju- 
dices. When told of the laurels his friend Carl- 
ton had gained at Guilford Court- House, with a sar- 
castic smile, he was heard to murmur, ‘ Renegade!’ 
A. circumstance which happened soon after, for- 
ever blighted the friendship of these old compan- 
ions. Atadinner given to La Fayette and his 
officers, at Louisa Court-House, Normand, who 
had been up to settle a tobacco plantation in the 
neighborhood uf the Green Springs, was invited, 
for the purpose of meeting his old friend Carlton. 
They met; and, for a while, all political opposition 
was forgotten, as they talked of their love-scrapes 
and college-days in Old England. 

“The announcement of dinner, however, put a 
stop to their conversation. As politics was the 
leading topic of all assemblies at that time, that 
theme was soon introduced. And many were the 
toasts drank on that occasion, to the success of 
the American arms, and the good faith of France 
and America ; among which my father gave the 
following : ‘May we never sheath our swords, 
until Britain has acknowledged our Independence, 
and humbled her haughty arrogance before the 
American Eagle.’ Loud and unanimous was the ap- 
plause that followed, save from Normand, who sat in 
mute silence, scowling darkly upon his old friend ; the 
wine he was in the act of drinking, was placed upon 
the table untasted, and, ina voice half-suffocated with 
anger, he said: ** 1] think, Frederick, your uncle, Sir 
Henry Carlton, would have cause to rejoice in so 
promising a*nephew, could he now see and hear 
you. Indeed, I am disposed to think, could he have 
known as much, he would have made an abler de- 
fence on the part of America, a few days ago in 
Parliament, in reply to the Earl of Carlisle. I 
suppose, at the end of these hostilities, you intend 
to turn saint and parson, and declare a war of ex- 
termination against the devil and his imps.” 

“ ‘Oscar,’ said my father, ‘such language is unpro- 
voked, and particularly improper from you, knowing 
as you do, that I have ever treated you as a gen- 
tleman, friend, and brother. Should you ever utter 
such insolence again, that friendship, which now 
shields you from chastisement, will be a frail pro- 
tection.’ 





“The lion roused from his lair, or the maniac ta- 
ken from the object of his hatred, never evinced 
more rage than Normand. His features swollen 
with passion, he sprang from the table, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his pocket, levelled it at my 
father. Several of the officers made an effort to 
wrest it from him, but Normand was too quick for 
them : it was fired; my father sank motionless on 
the floor. In an instant every sword was drawn, 
many rushed at Normand, but were stopped in 
their purpose by some one saying, ‘he is dead!’ 
Turning aside to see if the sad intelligence were 
true, Normand made use of the opportunity. He 
left the room in haste, and mounting his horse, 
was out of sight ere he was missed from the room. 
Medical aid was immediately procured. What little 
hope lingered in the minds of my father’s comrades, 
was soon banished by the physician pronouncing 
the wound mortal: ‘The ball,’ said he, ‘ has pass- 
ed near the heart, and more than probable, has cut 
the large artery that conveys the blood to it. 
That, however, will be determined in a few minutes. 
Should the blood continue to flow as profusely as it 
does now, he must sink; if we can succeed in 
stopping it, there is hope.’ 

“ Every effort was made ; bandage after bandage 
was taken away saturated in blood, that had flowed 
so long in friendship to one who had spilt it so 
rashly. Life seemed to be ebbing fast. His com- 
panions-in-arms had assembled around, to see a 
brave man die. The physician again examined 
the wound, his countenance brightened. ‘ There is 
some hope yet,’ said he, ‘the bleeding has some- 
what abated.’ 

“Tn half an hour, that life, which seemed to glim- 
mer so faintly, gradually revived. ‘The physician 
directed him to remain in bed at least three weeks, 
without moving, and to use the lowest diet. At the 
expiration of five weeks, he was sufficiently re- 
stored to ride out. About that period, La Fayette 
received orders from General Washington, to meet 
him at York-Town. 

“My father, though still debilitated by his 
wound, attended him, and there participated in 
the triumph of our arms. At the conclusion of 
peace, my father retired to his estate to superin- 
tend my education ; which he continued to do for 
ten years. He then determined to send me to 
England, to go through a collegiate course of 
studies. With a heavy heart, I sailed on the 10th 
of May, 1791, and landed in Liverpool in the month 
of July. I prosecuted my studies at Cambridge 
four years, at which time I received a letter from 
my father, requesting me to make atour of Europe. 
I set off immediately, intending to get through as 
soon as possible, for I had become anxious to see 
the best of fathers. I had not, however, proceed- 
ed farther than Rome, when I received letters 
from my father, desiring me to return home, as 
his health had become extremely bad. LIembarked 
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in a few hours, in a packet bound to Charleston ; 
which city I reached after a long and tempestuous 
voyage. I hastened home, and, to my infinite joy, 
found my father nearly restored. 

“T now come to a period of my life, which 
promised the full realization of happiness; I 
mean that period of one’s life, when the gentle 





rays of love first break upon the heart, awakening | 
ali the sofier passions of the soul, and calling into | 
action feelings hitherto dormant—inducing one to 
believe, that true happiness is no phantom. But, 
alas! the sunshine of life was soon darkened. 
Just as I thought perfect bliss within my reach, the 
shadow vanished, and all that remained was dark- 
ness and night. 

‘“‘A few months after my arrival at home, I vi- 
sited the western part of the state for the purpose 
of enjoying the benefit of its medicinal waters. 

“*The sun was slowly sinking behind some of 
the lofty peaks of the Alleghany, as I was descend- 
ing a long and rugged declivity, at the base of 
which gently flowed one of those deep, narrow 
rivulets, that empty into the Shenandoah. The 
sun had been shining intensely all day, and my 
horse appeared much fatigued from the day’s ride. 
While I sat carelessly on him, giving him the 
reins, in an instant | was nearly thrown, by his 
springing suddenly forward. With difficulty I re- 
covered myself sufficiently to stop him. On look- 
ing around I discovered a coach, drawn by four 
horses, descending the hill at full speed. The 
postilion had been thrown from his seat. I in- 
distinctly heard the scream of a female, as it passed 
me; death appeared inevitable. Ere I had time 
to reflect, the horses, with one bound, sprang into 
the centre of the stream, drawing the coach in after 
them. They were drowned; and so would have 
been the travellers—a gentleman and his daughter— 
had [ not, at great risk, rescuedthem. With much 
difficulty, the young lady was restored to conscious- 
ness, Just at this moment, the carriage that con- 
veyed their baggage arrived, and took them to an 
inn a short distance off, to which place I accompa- 
nied them, little dreaming the fatal consequences 
that would ensue from impressions made on me 
that night. 

“By the time my new acquaintances had 
ehanged their apparel, supper was announced. 
They appeared quite happy at their escape, and 
were profuse in their acknowledgments to me, 
whom they regarded as their deliverer. 

** Indeed, sir,’ said the young lady, addressing 
herself to me, ‘ but for your timely assistance, at 
the hazard of your life, we should now be as in- 
sensible as the poor horses that rushed, so alarmed, 
with us into the water. And all I regret is, that 
Papa and myself-can never compensate you for 
such great kindness.’ 

*“¢ You can hardly call it kindness, madam,’ re- 
plied I, ‘ for common humanity would prompt the 





coldest heart to rescue a fellow-being, when placed 
in such a perilous situation ; and more particularly 
when beauty calls for aid.’ The concluding por- 
tion of the sentence I designed that she only should 
hear. 

* A crimson blush instantly mantled her cheek, 
as she resumed her tea. ‘I think, sir,’ said her 
father, ‘more than common humanity is required, 
to induce one to risk, at such great hazard, one’s 
own life. It requires, also, for the sake of others, 
that noble presence of mind, so rarely found, and 
on which a man can only rely, when placed in 
such sudden emergencies.’ 

“*T had not time,’ said I, ‘to reflect on my own 
danger.’ 

“The alarm and fatigue soon induced my ac- 
quaintances to retire; other reasons caused me to 
do the same. As soon as I reached my apartment, 
the incidents of the day rushed upon my mind in 
rapid succession. The frantic speed of the horses, 
the loud splash of the water as the coach plun- 
ged in after them, the awful silence that ensued— 
and, (what left the most vivid impression upon 
my mind,) the rescue of two fellow mortals from 
sudden death, one a young and beautiful girl, just 
embarking upon the summer-sea of life. I knew 
not from what cause my diffidence proceeded, but 
every effort I made at conversation, after she was 
sufficiently restored, failed ; my mind became ab- 
stracted. I had an imperfect recollection of simi- 
lar features, and I almost fancied I had heard the 
same voice before; but no, that could not be, I 
had never seen one half so beautiful, nor heard a 
voice half so sweet. And already, strange as it 
may appear, I was thoroughly impressed with the 
idea that my happiness depended upon her. 

‘“* All my roving thoughts were concentrated upon 
one object. A vacuum within was filled, of which 
I had never before known the extent. ‘That heed- 
less indifference to my success in life, of which 
I was before conscious, forsook me. A new sti- 
mulus succeeded; in a few minutes I was re- 
volving in my mind, splendid success at the bar— 
for | was then a student at law. Ali the alluring 
avenues of fame spread open before me. I wanted 
the applause of but one, and that one stood before 
me, divinely beautiful. I burned to achieve some- 
thing worthy of her. But one approving look 
from those heavenly eyes would have more than 
compensated me for the most arduous undertaking. 
Such were my feelings, and such, I believe, are 
the feelings of all, when love first sheds its influ- 
ence upon the heart. 

“] believe we all love, ere that passion finds an 
object to feed upon. So soon as we arrive at a 
certain age, we form some beau-ideal—we sketch 
some fancy portrait, which we fondly cherish, until 
we find the fair original. And thus it is that love 
is frequently so instantaneous. Often in my fond 
dreamings of connubial happiness, have 1 por- 
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trayed to myself the image of one who might, in 
after years, become the object of my heart's idola- 
try, but scarcely dared to hope that I sould ever 
behold her mortal counterpart—so angelic was the 
vision. But never in my wildest fancy, had I ever 
beheld such perfection, such incomparable grace 
and elegance, as in this beautiful water-nymph. | 
There was, too, a native sprightliness of mind, 
that fascinated all who conversed with her, in- 
spiring at the same time such respect, that not 
even the most volatile dared to venture a sally 
of low or unmanly wit in her presence. She was 
rather above the usual height ; her long black hair 
fell, in ample ringlets, upon a neck of perfect 
symmetry ; her eyes, of the purest jet, sparkled 
through silken lashes of the same color. Upon 
this peerless being did my thoughts rapturously 
dwell, until sleep for a time covered all in 
oblivion. 

“‘Next morning I was awakened by a servant, say- 
ing that the gentleman below had sent him, to re- 
quest of me my name and residence, as it would 
be a source of considerable gratification to be in 
possession of the name of one whom he should 
ever esteem, as having preserved the life of him- 
self and daughter. I sent it to him ; and immediate- 
ly commenced dressing, hoping to be in time to 
bid adieu to her, who had made such an indelible im- 
pression upon feelings long indifferent to beauty’s 
charms. Just as I reached the portico, the coach, 
which they had procured, rolled away. 1 had but 
one glimpse of those lovely features ; it was a de- 
licious moment; she waved a smiling farewell. 
With straining eyes 1 followed the coach, as it 
wound along to the summit of a small mountain in 
front of the inn. It then darted suddenly off. The 
spell was broken. 

“T immediately sought the innkeeper, to ascer- 
tain who were his guests of the preceding night, 
but he was a man more anxious to know the 
length of bis guests’ purses than their names. I 
then interrogated the servant who, that morning, had 
brought me the message. He said that the gen- 
tleman’s servant had told him, that he was a Mr. 
Noland, and that they expected to stop several days 
in Lexington. As you may well imagine, I was not 
Jong in making up my mind, to set off immediately 
for that place. which I reached after a journey of 
two days. On my arrival, I learned that a ball 
was to be given at one of the principal hotels, in 
celebration of the fourth of July. This was 
pleasing intelligence ; for, I thought it more than 
probable I should there see this beautiful young 
lady. With feverish anticipation I waited for the 
appointed day. The hour arrived to make prepa- 
ration for the occasion; a tremulous sensation ran 
over me ; a nervous indecision seized me, of which 
in spite of all my efforts, I could not divest myself. 


through the apartments in search of that angelic 
form. Presently a noise was heard at the farther 
end of the room; on turning round, I beheld 
those never-to-be-forgotten features. As she 
passed down, our eyes met. I thought I saw her 
color change as 1 bowed. I immediately sought 
for some one who could give me a formal intro- 
duction ; and fortunately found an old acquaintance, 
who informed me she was a Miss Normand, daugh- 
ter of Oscar Normand, of Eastern Virginia. 

“Tt would be in vain to attempt a description of 
my feelings. The implacable enmity Normand had 
ever borne my father, since that unfortunate dinner 
in Louisa; and my instrumentality in saving the 
life of himself and daughter; and more than all, 
his certain opposition to my becoming her suitor, 
were thoughts of a second. There was a sudden 
transition from delicious hope to utter despair. 

“¢T think, Mr. Carlton,’ said she, after my 
friend had introduced me, ‘ our first meeting would 
have been a sufficient introduction without any 
other. For my part, 1 feel almost as well acquaint- 
ed, as if | had known you from childhood.’ 

“*]T was apprehensive,’ replied I, ‘that you 
might think I was presuming too much on services 
that any one would have rendered, placed in simi- 
lar circumstances; yet I shall ever look back, 
as the most fortunate event of my life, to the inci- 
dent which enabled me to rescue Miss Normand 
from peril.’ 

“¢T think sir,’ said she, replying only to the 
first part of my sentence, ‘ your modesty prevents 
you from placing the proper estimate upon your 
generous efforts; indeed, when we think of the 
whole affair, there is a good deal of romance in it. 
You know we frequently read in novels of ladies 
being saved from watery graves by young gentle- 
men, —‘ And then becoming desperately enamour- 
ed,’ said I, finishing the sentence. 

* At the conclusion of this remark, a young gen- 
tleman requested her hand in the dance. In silent 
admiration did I stand and gaze upon her, as she 
gracefully moved off. Once or twice her eyes 
glanced at the seat that I occupied, but were in- 
stantly withdrawn, while a slight blush ensued. 

*T walked out to indulge my feelings in the 
open air; but, returning soon, I found her in one 
of the apartments adjacent to the ball-room. She 
informed me she had ordered her carriage, as a 
slight indisposition had determined her to return 
home. The servant returned in a few minutes, say- 
ing he could not find the driver. I offered to es- 
cort her home, if it was not too far to walk. 

“The animating sound of the music gradually died 
away as we walked on. The moon shone with unclou- 
ded brilliancy, while I, with rapturous feelings, de- 
clared my unchangeable love, and called upon God 
to witness my unalterable vows. Ere we reached 





“At an early hour I set off, and found quite a 
large assemblage ; but in vain did my eyes roam 


her boarding house, she had consented to be mine. 
The blissful feelings of that moment were, how- 
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ever, soon displaced by others of a more corroding 
nature. Her father met us at the door; a haughty 
frown darkened his brow, as he said, ‘ This is Mr. 
Carlton, I believe.’ I bowed, and immediately 
withdrew. 

“T had scarcely reached the street, half suffo- 
cated with rage and mortification, when I paused 
to consider whether I should not return and de- 
mand an explanation of his conduct. The das- 
tardly manner in which he had nearly murdered 
my father—the service I had so recently rendered 
him—were thoughts that rushed upon my mind. 
I became almost frantic; but he is the father of 
Lucy, said I to myself! Can I do any thing that 
would grieve her? Moreover, I remembered that 
Normand had done nothing that would justify an 
explanation ; for, though repulsive hauteur be more 
goading than a direct insult, yet, according to the 
worldly code, silent resentment is the only atone- 
ment to the wounded feelings. I returned to my 
hotel to ponder over the incidents of the night. 
Early next morning I received a letter from Nor- 
mand, the purport of which was as follows : 

 *Sir,—lI extorted from my daughter, last evening, 
a reluctant acknowledgment of your declaration of 
love, and of the pleasure it gave her. By virtue of a 
father’s right, I dissolve the engagement, and require 
of you never again to renew the acquaintance with 
Lucy Normand. Such ungenerous use, sir, of the 
claims you have upon my gratitude, will ever be 
held in abhorrence by me, should you persist in an 
affair so repugnant to my wishes. My objections, 
sir, to your becoming allied to my family, I deem 
it useless to state. 

I remain, yours, &c. 
Oscar Normanp.’ 


**T was not much surprised when I read the let- 
ter, aware of his hatred to my father. I determined, 
however, to see Miss Normand as soon as possible, 
and know if it was her wish that our engagement 
should be dissolved. An opportunity of so doing 
occurred a few evenings after: while walking the 
avenue that led from Washington College, I met 
her. Our meeting at first was rather embarrassing 
from so unexpected an interview. I desired her 
to take a seat with me, on one of the many 
benches that were scattered on the lawn. She 
directed her servant to remain where she was, 
while she did so. ‘ Miss Normand,’ said I, gently 
taking her hand, ‘in a letter I received from your 
father a short time ago, he informed me my at- 
tentions to you met with his highest displeasure ; 
and that he deemed the bestowal of them an un- 
generous use of the claims I had upon his gratitude. 
I have sought you ever since, to learn from your 
own lips if our plighted love and sacred vows 
should forever pass into oblivion 

*** Would you have me disobey him?’ said she, 
as the tears glistened jn her eyes, 








“* Would you rather obey the stern commands 
of a proud father, than follow the inclination of 
your own heart? Alas, 1am fearful your love is 
not strong enough for the emergency.’ 

*** You wrong me, Mr. Carlton,’ said she, burst- 
ing into tears. 

“‘T was mortified that I had doubted her attach- 
ment, and softly breathed in her ear, 


‘Ob weep not thus, my gentle girl, 
No smile of thine has lost its spell ; 

By Heaven! I love thy lightest curl, 
Oh! more than fondly well.’ 


““*Miss Normand,’ continued I, ‘there is but 
one alternative, and that is an elopement. If fif- 
teen years have not obliterated your father’s pre- 
judices, (for 1 see no other cause of objection than 
the rupture he once had with my father,) it will be 
in vain for us to wait for farther time to efface 
them. Never can I subject myself to his repulsive 
scorn, which I know would follow, were I to ask 
his consent. Under circumstances like these, 
when it is folly to expect paternal consent, and 
where the parent has no reasonable cause for ob- 
jection, and where the happiness of the child de- 
pends upon his acquiescence, I can see no reason 
why you should not follow the teachings of your 
own heart. We had beter decide now; perhaps 
it will be our last interview.’ 

“ She finally consented, after considerable im- 
portunity, to an elopement; but severe was the 
conflict between love and filial duty. 

“] now come to a part of my history which fills 
me with grief and remorse, even at this distant 
period. She left Lexington a few days after our 
interview, on her return home, and I soon after set 
out for my father’s. 

“ About a fortnight after my arrival, I wrote to 
her, and proposed that on the night of the 3d of 
September, she should meet me at the bottom of 
her father’s garden, where I would be with a boat 
to take her over the river to Mrs. Jenkins’ cot- 
tage, and there a coach would be in readiness, 
A few days, however, before I wrote, I had 
visited Normand’s neighborhood, and there dis- 
covered this Mrs. Jenkins, whom I recognized at 
once as a former tenant of my father’s. I imme- 
diately put her in possession of my secret, and the 
cause of my being in the neighborhood. She in- 
formed me she was apprehensive an interview 
would be impossible, for she had understood, since 
Normand’s return, that his conduct to his daughter 
was much altered ; that he would not permit her to 
ride out without an escort, nor walk farther than 
the bottom of the garden. This induced me to 
designate that spot for our meeting. 

‘‘ From that time to the 3d of September, days 
lengthened into weeks. A gloominess took posses- 
sion of my mind. I was continually filled with 
dark presentiments, which J found it impossible to 
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dispel. 1 however started in unusually good spirits, 
on the appointed day. After getting within fifteen 
miles of the cottage, I directed the servants to 
take the river road, until they came to a small Or- 
dinary, and there inquire for Mrs. Jenkins, while 
I would take a nearer one, through the forest, but 
not so good. I reached the cuttage a little after 
sunset. The time for the arrival of my servants 
came. I waited an hour longer, but nothing could be 
seen or heard of them. I became almost frantic 
with impatience, for it was impossible to cross the 
river without them. ‘Ten o'clock, the appointed 
hour came, just as the coach made its appearance ; 
the delay having been occasioned by their taking a 
wrong road. 

“‘In a few minutes we were pulling with all our 
strength, against an adverse wind and current. A 
dense bank of clouds, which had ominously threat- 
ened, for some time, from the Northwest, mut- 
tering a continued roar of thunder, gave alarming 
symptoms of an approaching storm. This, with 
the certainty of my being half-an-hour later than the 
appointed time, made my impatience almost insup- 
portable. As soon as we reached the shore, the 
solitary form of Miss Normand made its appearance 
from behind a large weeping-willow, that overhung 
the stream. I urged her to delay not a second, for 
the storm was then setting in with terrific violence. 
We instantly shoved off; and every nerve was 
strained to the utmost. 

‘**QOn looking around, I discovered that we had 
not proceeded twenty paces in as many minutes. 
Never did I witness such an awful scene. The 
thunder roared with unparalleled fury, and the forked 
lightning seemed to play upon the waves, which 
emulated each other in height. 

**] soon found, that it would be madness to per- 
sist any longer with such inexperienced hands, and 
therefore ordered them to return to the shore 
with all speed. In doing so the boat troughed ;—a 
second more, and all wasover. As we went down, 
I seized Miss Normand by the arm. We were 
however soon thrown up by the waves, and were 
about to sink again--perhaps to rise no more— 
when I indistinctly heard the sound of voices on 
the shore, and shouted at the top of my voice for 
aid. A boat was instantly sent out for us by Nor- 
mand’s servants. ‘They informed me, that their 
master having missed his daughter about an hour 
before, had been in search of her ever since. As 
soon as we were taken into the boat, I discovered, 
by a vivid flash of lightning, that my worst appre- 
hensions were too true. That life which I had 
once preserved, was then soaring far above the 
storm.” 

My narrator could say nothing more; his voice 
became stifled with sighs. I pressed his hand in 
silence, and mingled with the crowd that was then 
leaving the church. 





—— 


MINSTRELSY FROM YANKEE LAND. 


[We have been at some pains to collect these beautiful 
little pieces of poetry. Their simple strains breathe a 
melody that falls gently on the ear like the low sweet 
sounds of distant music. Though written some time since, 
we now offer them to the public, for the first time, in a col- 
lected form. They are the production of a young minstrel 
in ‘Yankee land,’ whom we hope soon to have the pleasure 
of bringing again before our readers with his ‘liarp and 
lute.’}—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


I. 
SUMMER EVENING MELODY. 


Go forth! the sky is blue above, 
And cool the green sod lies below ; 
It is the hour that claims for love 
The halcyon moments as they flow. 


The glow-worm lends her twinkling lamp, 
The cricket sings his soothing strain, 
And fainter sounds the weary tramp 
Of footsteps in the grassy lane. 


Go forth, ye pallid sons of care ! 

Too long your thoughts to earth are given, 
To-night, sweet music haunts the air, 

And fragrant odors breathe of heaven! 


Il. 
VILLAGER’S WINTER EVENING SONG. 


Not a leaf on the tree,—not a bud in the hollow, 

Where late swung the blue-bell, and blossomed the rose ; 
And hushed is the cry of the swift-darting swallow, 

That circled the lake in the twilight’s dim close. 


Gone, gone are the woodhine and sweet-scented brier, 
That bloomed o’er the hillock and gladdened the vale, 

And the vine that uplifted its green-pointed spire, 
Hangs drooping and sear on the frost-colored pale. 


And hark to the gush of the deep-welling fountain, 
That prattled and shone in the light of the moon; 
Soon, soon shall its rushing be still on the mountain, 

And locked up in silence its frolicsome tune. 


Then heap up the hearth-stone with dry forest-branches, 
And gather about me, my children in glee; 

For cold on the upland the stormy wind launches, 
And dear is the home of my loved ones to me. 


Ill. 
OUR YANKEE SHIPS. 


Our Yankee Ships! in fleet career, 
They linger not behind, 

Where gallant sails from other lands 
Court fav’ring tide and wind. 

With banners on the breeze, they leap 
As gaily o’er the foam 

As stately barks from prouder seas, 
That long have learned to roam. 


The Indian wave with luring smiles 
Swept round them bright to-day ; 

And havens to Atlantic isles 
Are opening on their way ; 

Ere yet these evening shadows close, 
Or this frail song is o’er, 

Full many a straining mast will rise 
To greet a foreign shore. 
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High up the lashing northern deep, 
Where glimmering watch-lights beam, 
Away in beauty where the stars 
In tropic brightness gleam ; 
Where’er the sea-bird wets her beak, 
Or blows the stormy gale— 
On to the water’s farthest verge 
Our ships majestic sail. 


They dip their keels in every stream 
That swells beneath the sky ; 

And where old ocean’s billows roll, 
Their lofty pennants fly : 

They furl their sails in threatening clouds 
That float across the main, 

To link with love, earth’s distant bays 
In many a golden chain. 


They deck our halls with sparkling gems 
That shone on Orient strands, 

And garlands round the hills they bind, 
From far-off sunny lands ; 

But Massachusetts asks no wreath 
From foreign clime nor realm, 

While safely glides her ship of state 
With Genius at the helm. 


IV. 
CHRISTINE :—A MELODY. 


She stood, like an angel just wandered from heaven, 
A pilgrim benighted away from the skies, 

And little we deemed that to mortals were given, 
Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes. 


She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces, 
The friends of her childhood who stood by her side, 
But she shone o’er them all, like a queen of the Graces, 
When blushing, she whispered the oath of a bride. 


We sang an old song as with garlands we crowned her, 
And each left a kiss on her delicate brow, 

And we prayed that a blessing might ever surround her, 
And the future of life be unclouded as now. 


v. 
I’VE LIVED UPON THY MEMORY. 


l’ve lived upon thy memory— 
I knew that thou wert mine 
When first I took that trembling hand, 
And pressed those lips of thine ; 
And now [ care not what my lot 
On life’s wide shore may be, 
So I may look upon thy face, 
And dwell, my love, with thee. 


I’ve lived upon thy memory 
For many a long, long year, 
And though I loitered on the road, 
My heart was ever here ; 
Beneath another sky I’ve slept— 
It was my fate to roam— 
But all my dreams of happiness 
Were made of thee and home. 


Oh! I have wandered many miles 
Far o’er the beauteous earth, 

But never passed a sunnier land 
Than that which gave me birth— 

Where blooms the fairest rose of all, 
Down in a quiet glen; 

It is mine own—that little flower 
Hath called me back again. 





Vi. 
SACO FALLS. 


Rush on, bold stream! thou sendest up 
Brave notes to all the woods around, 
When morning beams are gathering fast, 
And hushed is every human sound; 

I stand beneath the sombre hill, 

The stars are dim o’er fount and rill, 
And still I hear thy waters play 

In welcome music, far away ; 

Dash on, bold stream! I love the roar 
Thou sendest up from rock and shore. 


’Tis night in heaven—the rustling leaves 
Are whispering of the coming storm, 
And thundering down the river's bed, 
I see thy lengthened darkling form ; 
No voices from the vales are heard, 
The winds are low,—each little bird 
Hath sought its quiet, rocking nest, 
Folded its wing, and gone to rest,— 
And still | hear thy waters play 
In welcome music, far away. 


Oh! earth hath many a gallant show 
Of towering peak and glacier height, 
But ne’er beneath the glorious moon, 
Hath Nature framed a lovelier sight, 
Than thy fair tide with diamonds fraught, 
When every drop with light is caught, 
And o’er the bridge, the village girls 
Reflect below their waving curls, 
While merrily thy waters play 
In welcome music, far away! 


Vil. 
TO ALEXINE, IN HER FIRST YEAR. 


Tis said, my little promised one, 
The fashion is with men, 

To toast quite young their lady loves, 
And billet-doux to pen. 

But don’t you think it very queer, 
That I should make such speed 

To sit me down to write these rhymes 
For one who cannot read ? 


And yet,—and yet it may not be 
A matter of surprise, 
For many stranger things befall 
Young ladies with black eyes. 
Perchance your own may scan this line, 
On some far-distant day, 
When they are glistening in their prime, 
And | am turning gray. 


And will those playful orbs, so bright, 
Smile on me then as now, 

And will you come so willingly, 
When years have decked that brow? 

And when your pulse is beating quick, 
And mine is falling fast, 

And when this cheek has lost the glow 
Of youth, which cannot last— 


Say, sweet one, will you come and sing 
As now you seem to do, 

Some stirring song, or plaintive note 
Of love so kind and true? 

Alas! alas! I fear the set 
Of childhood’s radiant star, 

Will leave me bowing in the sphere, 
Where nice old ladies are ! 
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Yes, dearest! that keen archer’s hand 
Your cousin’s form will bend, 

And you'll ‘ obey, and honor’ him,— 
But only ‘as a friend.’ 

You'll come to him for sage advice, 
At that sweet time of life, 

When you are thinking to become 
nother’s blooming wife. 


Ah! at the wedding, I shall be 
One of the drollest sights,— 
A prim old-fashioned gentleman, 
In spectacles and tights! 
Well, be it so,—and if my days 
Are gladdened by your smile, 
Your doting, gray-haired kinsman will 
Be happy all the while. 


Vill. 
THE TREASURED HARP. 


All the splendid furniture of his late residence had been 
sold except his wife’s harp. That, he said, was too closely 
associated with the idea of herself; it belonged to the little 
story of their loves ; for, some of the sweetest moments of 
their courtship were those when he had leaned over that 
instrument, and listened to the melting tones of her voice. 


Irving’s Sketch Book. 
Go, leave that harp !—twined round its strings 
There’s many a magic spell : 
Leave that untouched,—the strain it brings 
This heart remembers well. 


Let that remain !—all else beside, 
Go scatter to the wind! 

The chords that won my home a bride, 
No other home shall find. 


It hath a power, though all unstrung 

It lies neglected now, 
And from her hands ’twill ne’er be wrung, 
Till death these limbs shall bow! 


It hath no price since that sweet hour 
She tuned it first, and played 

Love’s evening hymn within the bower 
Her youthful fingers made. 


A spirit like a summer's night 
Hangs o’er that cherished lyre, 

And whispers of the calm moonlight, 
Are trembling from the wire ; 


Still on my ear her young voice falls, 
Still floats that melody,— 
On each loved haunt its music calls,— 
Go! leave that harp and me. 
IX. 
SONG, 


THE CRADLE OF TWO INFANT SISTERS, SLEEPING. 


Sweet be their rest, no ghastly things 
To scare their dreams assemble here, 

But safe beneath good angels’ wings, 
May each repose from year to year. 


Cheerful, like some long summer day, 
May all their waking moments flow, 

Happier, as run life’s sands away, 
Unstained by sin, untouched by woe. 


As now they sleep, serene and pure, 
Their little arms entwined in love, 
So may they live, obey, endure, 
And shine with yon bright host above. 





X. 
SLEIGHING SONG. 


O swift we go o’er the fleecy snow, 
When moonbeams sparkle round ; 

When hoofs keep time to music’s chime, 
As merrily on we bound. 


On a winter’s night, when hearts are light, 
And health is on the wind, 

We loose the rein and sweep the plain, 
And leave our cares behind. 


With a laugh and song, we glide along 
Across the fleeting snow ; 

With friends beside, how swift we ride 
On the beautiful track below! 


O! the raging sea, has joy for me, 
When gale and tempests roar ; 

But give me the speed of a foaming steed, 
And I'll ask for the waves no more. 


XI. 
TO ALMEDA, IN NEW-ENGLAND. 


Tell me not of greener mountains 
Far away in other lands— 

Nor of “Afric’s sunny fountains 
Rolling down their golden sands,”— 

These few flowers, to me, recall 

Fairer visions than they all. 


Strange, that things which soonest perish, 
Dying oft with close of day, 
Memory will most fondly cherish 
When their bloom has passed away— 
Storms cannot efface forever 
Bounding barks from youth’s bright river! 


Then lady, take this idle sonnet, 
Fragile though the lines may be,— 
I’m thinking of a Quaker bonnet ,— 
I wonder if you'll think of me 
Next season, when you fold with care 
This crumpled leaf to curl your hair! 


XIl. 
VESPER MELODIES. 


How dear to me that evening song, 
So gently rising o’er the lake,— 

Nor harp, nor lute, nor minstrel-throng 
To me, can sweeter music make. 


It falters now! ye rippling waves 

Flvat on your billowy breasts the strain, 
And rest not till the anthem laves 

The pebbles at my feet again. 


Oh, wind and wave but serve me fair, 
And bring Almeda’s song to shore— 

And ye may hold your revels there, 
Jn noise and foam till night is o’er! 


XIII. 


TO ONE BENEATH THE WAVES. 


Come back from Memory’s mourning urn, 


And bless my sight again ; 
For, oh! in restless dreams I turn 
To clasp thy hand—in vain! 
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I bid thy gentle spirit come 
And look once more on me; 

But thou art slumbering where the foam 
Rolls madly o’er the sea. 


Alas ! how soon our better years 
‘To tempest winds are blown, 
And all our hopes and joys and fears 
Alike, are widely strewn,— 

She rests in yonder village-mound, 
Who should have been thy bride, 
And thou art sleeping ‘neath the sound 

Of ocean’s flowing tide. 


XIV. 
TO A CHURCH STEEPLE. 


Welcome! my ancient friend! 
Thrice welcome to my sight. 
Where falls thy shadow I shall wend 
My willing steps to-night. 
Around thy base I played 
In childhood’s thoughtless glee, 
Old spire, again tow’rd thee I’ve strayed— 
Dost thou remember me? 


Pleasant the first faint ray 
Of morning light appears 
To those who wait the coming day, 
And watch through many tears ; 
And sweet the evening star 
Glceams from the shadowy sky, 
On mariners, who’ve wandered far 
From land with weary eye. 


So breaks upon my path 
Thy tall familiar form, 
A cheering look to me it hath, 
Like sunshine after storm ; 
And quick as lives a thought, 
Or bird skims o’er the vane, 
My heart leaped up, when memory caught 
Thy slender top again. 


Welcome ! my ancient friend! 
Thrice welcome to my sight, 

Where falls thy shadow, I shall wend 
My willing steps to-night. 

Thanks, thanks—out on the sea 
Thou wav’st a greeting home, 

I knew thou would’st remember me, 
Old spire, 1 come! I come! 


Xv. 
DIRGE FOR A YOUNG GIRL. 


Underneath the sod, low lying, 


Dark and drear, 


Sleepeth one who left, in dying, 


Sorrow here. 


Yes, they’re ever bending o’er her, 


Eyes that weep; 
Forms that to the cold grave bore her, 
Vigils keep. 


When the summer moon is shining, 


Soft and fair, 


Friends she loved, in tears, are twining 


Chaplets there. 


Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit, 
Throned above ; 

Souls like thine with God inherit 
Life and love! 


Vor. VILI—92 





XVI. 
REMEMBERED MUSIC. 


“If I could hear that laughing voice again, 
But once again! how oft it wanders by, 

In the still hours, like some remembered strain, 
Troubling the heart with its wild melody !” 


The fragment of a pleasant song 
is murmuring in our ears, 
And we would fain the sounds prolong, 
Though much they move our tears. 
They breathe a low and pensive lay, 
But one we love full well, 
For oh! it sends our thoughts away 
To many a bright and happy day 
In that lone quiet dell. 


The simple voice that warbled then 
Is hushed, and all is still : 

And notes that echoed thro’ the glen, 
Are dying on the hill,— 

Yet sometimes Fancy wakes the strain, 
And floats on Memory’s waves 

The music of that voice again,— 

But ah! we linger all in vain 
Among the village graves! 





MR. WASHINGTON IRVING, 
MR. NAVARRETE, AND THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


In submitting to our readers, in March 1841, and 
in May of the present year, our commentaries upon 
Irving's Life of Columbus, and upon the indebted- 
ness of its author to Don Martin Navarrete, we en- 
deavored to keep ourselves within the strictest 
limits of critical propriety. Never having known 
Mr. Irving, save through his works, we were with- 
out personal feeling of any kind in regard to him. 
Having long and ardently admired his exquisite 
contributions to our literature, and been taught to 
think highly of his character as a man, we felt and 
could feel no desire to do him injustice, to wound 
his feelings, or sully his reputation. On the con- 
trary, we entertained and expressed, as Americans, 
a high and just pride in his fame; and while we 
deemed it our duty, as connected with the literary 
press, severely to scrutinize his course, in the mat- 
ter to which we referred, we made it our especial 
care, as it was our obligation, to treat him with that 
perfect respect, which should mark the literary, 
not less than the personal deportment of gentlemen. 
We call our readers to witness, that we have sedu- 
lously clung, throughout, to the line of strict pro- 
priety, and that we have been rather chary, than 
otherwise, of couching our conclusions in the lan- 
guage which facts would have justified. It is true, 
that after more than a year of silence on the part 
of Mr. Irving and his friends, we did as we thought 
we righteously might conclude, that the question 
had been yielded by default, and we resisted, in 
plain but respectful language, the right of any man, 
however eminent, to take the high ground of mute 
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irresponsibility. Notwithstanding that we spoke 
without disguise, it was also without discourtesy, 
and the daily press, every where, in commenting 
upon our article, adverted most especially to its total 
freedom from unbecoming virulence and harshness. 


(could it have been from the critic-man himself) 
calling our attention to the awful exposé, and sug- 
gesting that Mr. Irving ought to know how his 
reputation had been demolished, and the public, how 
wofully they had been deceived. But we had good 


With a disposition to do justice, thus fully re-! grounds for sharing the indifference of the public 


cognized, and manifested too, in a course so con- 
sistently respectful, we must confess that we felt 
no little surprise, when our attention was called to 
the July and August numbers of the New-York 
Knickerbocker. We had thought it possible, that, 
in the lapse of time, we might hear from seme friend 
of Mr. Irving, and we doubted not that we should 
find in such an individual, abilities and deportment 
worthy so respectable an association. When, there- 
fore, we learned that a defence had appeared in the 
periodical, with which Mr. Irving had been espe- 
cially and confidentially connected, we might have 
had our doubts as to the strength of its probable 
positions, but we anticipated no disparaging depar- 
ture from controversial decency. We knew, it is 
true, that the Knickerbocker was a plant of Mr. 
Irving’s own watering; that it lived and had its 
being only in the shadow of his name. We feared, 
therefore, that we should find allegiance sworn to 
his cause, per fas et per nefas; yet we were dis- 
posed to make much allowance for the ardor of 
personal friendship. If public opinion had given 
to the Knickerbocker a right to settle disputed 
questions by its simple ipse dixit, and to put at de- 
fiance the established rules of ordinary propriety, 
the knowledge of prerogatives so unusual and ex- 
alted, had not penetrated our Beotian segment of 
the Republic. We had, consequently, expected to 
see conclusions based upon argument and fact, as 
had been customary in such matters, and we had 
hoped to find the contest, if contest there were, a 
strife of courtesy no less than of strength. If our 
readers can refer, as we trust they will, to the 
numbers of which we have spoken, they may, per- 
haps, in some degree, realize our disappointment. 
The article of July (p. 97) is so perfectly charac- 
teristic, that we crave permission to transcribe it: 

“Tt is amusing sometimes to remark the sensi- 
tiveness of an envious literary non-producer, touch- 
ing the indifference with which the public regard 
his querulous fault-findings. We have a pleasant 
ease in point. Some months since, a writer of this 
elass in the ‘Southern Literary Messenger’ endea- 
vored with abundant but very thankless labor, to 
prove that Mr. Irving made no researches for his 
‘ Life of Columbus,’ but that without acknowledg- 
ment he stole his materials ready prepared to his 
hand, from a ‘Collection of Voyages’ by Navar- 
rete a Spanish author. This highly probadle state- 
ment of course excited little attention. Doubtless, 
seeing at once its drift, few readers of the ‘ Mes- 
senger’ gave the article any farther thought; for 
we remember to have received, some months after 
its appearance, an anonymous letter from the South, 





in our knowledge of Mr. Washington Irving, and 
of the services of his deceased brother, Peter Irving, 
who was with him in Spain, and who labored so 
long and so assiduously for him in the archives of 
that nation. Hence we dismissed the matter from 
our mind entirely, until advised by the same criti- 
cal Nil-Admirari in the ‘ Messenger’ for May, that 
as nobody had thought it worth while to assail his 
position, he considered the truth of his charge con- 
ceded; especially moreover as time enough had 
elapsed for some obscure Spanish newspaper to 
‘take the cold scent and join in the bay.” We 
shall take present occasion—perhaps in our next 
number—to puncture the bladder which our self- 
complacent critic has inflated.” 

We are free to confess, that the temptation to 
administer to the author of such a paragraph the 
castigation which it so richly deserves, is almost 
too strong for our powers of resistance. We are 
only admonished to refrain, by the knowledge that 
such a production must prove its own best antidote, 
in the mind of every reader who has not lost in the 
feelings of a partizan, the earliest and best instincts 
of a gentleman. ‘The insinuation, which is con- 
veyed by the question in parenthesis, could only 
have been conceived by one who would deer the 
fact insinuated, a legitimate and creditable strata- 
gem, and who would not hesitate to invent it, in 
the dearth of better argument or happier illustra- 
tion. Our readers would follow us no farther, 
were we to insult them by pretending to repel it. 
How far the Knickerbocker is entitled to the 
high ground which it assumes, it will be our duty 
searchingly to examine. For the present, we will 
pass the palpable mistatements and unfounded al- 
legations which are contained above. They will 
come up in the due course of things, as we progress 
with the “‘ puncturing” which follows in the Au- 
gust No., (p. 194.) Of that production, it is but 
fair to say, that it unquestionably supports, to the 
full extent, the high merit of the announcement 
which preceded it. What could have been the 
motive cause of that announcement, is left utterly 
in the dark; for the article in chief opens by de- 
claring, that the editor’s “ promise” in July, was 
the only reason for his exposition in August, and 
that our “ anonymous charges” were “ evidently so 
utterly unfounded, as to require ne word of refuta- 
tion” at his hands. Why then the “ promise” was 
originally made, to “ puncture” what was “ evi- 
dently unfounded,” is left to conjecture, and Mr. 
Irving’s reputation is exposed, by his defender, to 
the bitter reproach of requiring a bulwark of scur- 
rility, against what needed “no word of refutation.” 
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In what follows of the defence, throughout, the fea- 
tures are the same. “Gross charges,” “tardy 
calumny,” “ malice,” “hypocritical disclaimer,” 
“spleen,” “ artifice and mystification,” “ impudent 
and impertinent,” “ contemptible,” “ inflated and 
ungrammatical,” “ larcenous perceptions,” “ sting- 
less insect,” “ impotent and malignant iconoclast”—— 
such are a few of the phrases, epithets and descrip- 
tions, which are lavished upon us in all the “ mazes 
of metaphorical confusion.” This too by the edi- 
tor of a magazine, that claims for itself, at second 
hand, “the very summit of our periodical litera- 
ture,” and which quotes, in a page of self-beatifi- 
cation, in the very same number, a letter of Sir 
Edward L. Bulwer, to prove to the undiscerning 
public at home, “ the high station which it enjoys,” 
and “the various and graceful intellect which it 
displays.” 

Not to question, for one moment, Sir Edward’s 
sincerity, nor to dispute the palm, which his praise 
entitles the Knickerbocker to hold, jointly with 
McGrawler’s renowned Asineum—we must never- 
theless humbly enter our protest against such a 
style of defence or controversy. In warfare with 
such weapons, we are neither willing nor compe- 
tent toengage. They have been long surrendered, 
by common consent, to the monopoly of the ancient 
and honorable sisterhood of the fish-market. Any 
attempt on the part of the Knickerbocker to invade 
their grey prescription, must be left for settlement 
between the high contending parties. For our- 
selves, we have but one purpose—that of meeting 
the issue which is framed—manfully, boldly, and 
directly. 

It must be observed, however, that we should 
take a very different position, were it possible for 
us to suppose, that Mr. Irving could have been, in 
any way, privy to either of the articles of which 
we have spoken. Far be it from us to do him any 
such injustice. We may question the fairness of 
his historical dealings, but we will not offer him 
the indignity of connecting him with his defender. 
Tt is true that there are some facts which might in- 
duce us, if we were suspicious, to fancy that he had 
furnished his advocate with the material for his de- 
fence. Of these—the assertion that he was in 
friendly correspondence with Navarrete, up to the 
time of his departure for Spain—might be instanced 
as an example. In despite of this, however, we 
will do Mr. Irving the justice to say, that his taste 
would have rebelled against such a defence—his 
gorge would have risen at it, whatever might have 
been the aggravation of his feelings. We have 
profoundly mistaken his grade of intellect, if he 
could be deluded into the belief, that he had over- 
thrown a serious accusation by the a priori method 
of calling its author an “ insect,” an “ iconoclast,” 
and a “ Nil-Admirari,”—*“ like Cerberus, three 
gentlemen at once.” His knowledge would, we 


are assured, have taught him, that such things be- 
long now only to the worst corners of the worst 
papers ; that such missiles are universally detected, 
as the solitary arguments of those who feebly de- 
fend a miserable cause. He would have known, 
that it was inexpedient for himself to be quoted by 
the Knickerbocker, within a few pages of so 
trenchant a laudation of his merits, as having “ re- 
corded high opinions in favor” of that periodical.* 
His prudence would have taught him, that the 
world might suspect so immediate an interchange 
of amiable offices, and perhaps exclaim with Tom 
Moore, “There's reciprocity in that!” Above all 
things, he would not have permitted Sir Edward 
Bulwer to be mentioned, in the same volume with 
so effervescent an article on so delicate a subject, 
for fear that the ill-natured might remember the 
Baronet’s bright creation, Mrs. Margery Lobkins, 
and taunt both historian and advocate with having 
neglected her salutary advice to Paul Clifford—* If 
you wants what is not your own, try and do with- 
out it; if you cannot do without it, take it away by 
insinivation, not bluster.” 

Regarding Mr. Irving then as the unconscious 
victim of his friend’s bad manners, we shall not al- 
low ourselves to be provoked into any disrespect 
towards him, by the rudeness of an attack, which 
was obviously meant to goad us from our vantage 
ground of courtesy. As we stated, substantially, 
at first, our attention was originally called to this 
subject, by conversation with several Spanish gen- 
tlemen of high attainments and position, from whom 
we learned that Mr. Irving had suffered much in 
Spain, from a supposed want of candor towards 
Navarrete. The tributes paid to our countryman 
by the American press, and its total silence in re- 
gard to the Spanish work in that connexion, were 
alleged as giving good grounds of confirmation to 
the charge. Being unwilling to make such a con- 
cession, 2s to one whom we deemed then the leader 
of our literature, we examined the subject with a 
view to Mr. Irving’s defence. Unfortunately, we 
were led to a conclusion directly the reverse of our 
anticipations. Concurring with Mr. Irving him- 
self, in the expressed opinion, that “ were every 
one to judge for himself, and speak his mind frankly 
and fearlessly, we should have more true criticism 
than at present’*—we determined that our mind 
should * frankly and fearlessly” be spoken, upon a 
subject so interesting to the literature of our coun- 
try. We knew Mr. Irving as one of the first wri- 
ters of his day; as the possessor of perhaps the 
purest and richest style in our Janguage. We 
knew his popularity, and the risk that we should 
run in endeavoring to sail against its current.. We 
were aware, that every distinguished man has his 
hangers-on, as every Pacha his “ tails;” and we 
knew, that such folks are always prompt to seek the 





tAug. Knick. 205. 2 Id. Ib. 


3 Aug. Knick., p. 205. * Sou. Lit. Mess., March 1841, 
p. 238. $ August Knick., p. 206. 
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golden opinions of the great, by the ready exercise of 
venal tongue and pen. The truth, however, or what 
we honestly believed to be the truth, was on our side, 
and we felt it our duty, for the sake of our litera- 
ture, not to conceal! it. While we had no aspira- 
tion which could prompt us to envy Mr. Irving, and 
no “ prejudice or pique” which could induce us to 
injure him, we nevertheless owed him no allegiance. 
He had not bound us to silence by favors, nor had 
we a debt of any kind to him, which we hoped to 
pay by hosannas. We had abiding confidence in 
the judgment of the reading public, and believed 
that they would give us an impartial hearing in 
despite of their preconceived opinions. We de- 
cided, therefore, to present our views as the first 
of an intended series of articles on Spanish litera- 
ture. The responsibility which we assumed, af- 
fected us no farther than to render us especially 
careful in our adherence to facts which could not 
be gainsaid. If it were the consequence of such a 
course, that any reputation should “ founder in 
harbor,” a result which the Knickerbocker so feel- 
ingly deprecates, we knew that it could only be be- 
cause of the false colors under which the public 
might decide that it had sailed, and this was of course 
neither our fault nor our concern. What we have 
written, the public have seen. We shall calmly 
now, proceed to review the grounds on which we 
rested, and to controvert the few, if any, which 
have been assumed against us. 

Our readers will sustain us in the assertion, that 
we have never, for a moment, denied the high 
merit and value of Mr. Irving’s History. On the 
contrary, the text of our first article’ contains, in 
full, the tributes paid to it by Bancroft and Pres- 
cott, for a knowledge of which the Knickerbocker 
which refers to them, is doubtless, as for other in- 
formation, indebted to our pages, To these, we 
ourselves added, that the critical world had con- 
firmed, by their approbation, his choice of his sub- 
ject, and his fitness to do it justice—annexing fur- 
ther our humble opinion, that he “‘ had surely per- 
formed his task, with accuracy, judgment, and 
infinite beauty.”’ We expressly admitted, that he 
had “ acted wisely and well in availing himself of 
his predecessor’s labors,”* and that he had displayed 
the highest order of historical merit by combining 
his materials with taste and talent.’ It is utterly 
untrue, that we did ever stigmatize Mr, Irving’s 
work as merely “ an unacknowledged re-production 
of Don M. F. Navarrete’s collection.” Precisely 
in the same category, is the twin assertion of the 
Knickerbocker, quoted above, that we labored to 
prove that “ Mr. Irving made no researches, &c. ; 
but without acknowledgment, stole his materials 
ready prepared to his hand.” We challenge the 
production of a sentence or a word, in any way 
countenancing such allegations. Our accusation 


® Sou, Lit. Mess., March 1841, pp, 236-37, 7 Id. 233. 
® fd. 235. = ® Id, 237, 











was, that our countryman had appropriated “ with- 
out full acknowledgment.”*® We said, that under 
the peculiar circumstances, it was due to himself, 
to have spoken more fully and more freely, than 
would have been otherwise necessary. Our very 
words were these : ‘* We confess, and with regret, 
that, whatever may have been Mr. Irving’s inlen- 
tions, his preface does not convey, to our minds, 
any just idea of the obligation, which a comparison 
of the two works demonstrates that he owes.’™ 
To these opinions, we reiterate our unshaken ad- 
herence, and we are grossly misled, if their cor- 
rectness be not, now as before, susceptible of ac- 
tual demonstration. 

First: As to Mr. Irving’s indebtedness, and, as a 
preliminary thereunto, as to Mr. Navarrete’s labors: 

Having condensed for our first number, the ac- 
count of Navarrete’s labors from his own work, 
we should deem it unnecessary to go, even briefly, 
over the same ground, were it not that the defence 
has been carefully delayed, until time has dimmed 
all distinct recollection of the matters specified in 
the accusation. We are charged too, by the 
Knickerbocker, not only with having “ silently ap- 
propriated” to ourselves, Don Martin’s modest ac- 
count of his toil, when we actually referred our 
readers’? to the volume and page whence we took 
it—but with (strange to say) both “ translating and 
exaggerating it,” How the performance of these 
two opposite things, at the same time, is possible, 
is a matter which one, so technical as our oppo- 
nent, in grammatical purity, may perhaps be able 
to explain; but we defy any one who can under- 
stand the original, to point out the particular in 
which we have varied a tittle from the substance 
of its text. Our readers cannot doubt, in view of 
the spirit of our “ puncturer,” that if such variances 
had existed, they would have been duly exposed ta 
their proportionate battery of opprobrious epithet. 

Let us then recapitulate; For five and thirty 
years, Don Martin Navarrete, with his associates, 
had been engaged, under pay of his government, in 
seeking out, among the libraries of Spain, manu- 
scripts relating to her elder voyagers. Amid dust 
and the worm, in war and peace, he had gone on, 
through all that time, with an industry that never 
flagged, amassing folio on folio, until, in 1825, he 
published, as the first fruits of his labor, two vo- 
lumes relating to the life and voyages of Colum- 
bus. ‘These volumes, covering a thousand closely 
printed pages, contain a learned and comprehen- 
sive introduction ; the history of the first voyage to 
America, written by Columbus himself, and occu- 
pying near two hundred pages; that of the second 
voyage, by Dr. Chanca, the companion of the dis- 
coverer, with a memorial from Columbus himself; 
those of the third and fourth from the great man's 
own hand; together with the narrative of Diego 


19 Sou. Lit, Mess., March 1841, pp. 238, 11 Td. 235, 
1% Id, 233, 
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Mendez, numerous letters of Columbus, and other 
illustrative documents, comprising among them near- 
ly two hundred diplomatic papers, bearing upon the 
subject. Very many of these documents—nay, all 
the most important of them, were, for the first time, 
brought to light. All of them were original and 
accurate—taken from sources which could not be 
questioned—copied and verified with scrupulous 
exactness. It had required the united talents of a 
band of antiquarians, to decipher them from their 
originals—all the libraries and archives of Spain to 
furnish them—all the toil of a third of a century, 
to make the collection complete. The work was 
just from the press, when Mr. Irving was found in 
Madrid. In twenty-one months thereafter, his 
History, in three octavo volumes, came, finished, 
from his hands! 

How much did Navarrete contribute to the value 
of that History ? 

The Knickerbocker states, as “the result of a 
careful examination, that all the facts which Mr. 
Irving did actually derive from this source, (Na- 
varrete,) not accessible elsewhere, would not, col- 
lectively, fill six of the twelve hundred pages, con- 
tained in his Life of Columbus.” Such a statement 
leaves but two conclusions open tous. Either its 
author has never read Navarrete, or he thinks, with 
Fag, in the Rivals, that his little aberrations from 
the right line are “nothing, unless he supports 
them.”” Before we proceed to combat so reck- 
less an assertion, it is necessary that we should 
make one or two obvious remarks on its lan- 
guage. If, by saying that the facts of which 
he speaks, would not, “collectively, fill” six pa- 
ges, the Editor means it to be understood, that 
the mere enumeration of those facts would not fill 
such space, we shall certainly not dispute the pro- 
position ; for, in the edition which we have (Philad. 
1835) of the Life, the united tables of contents of 
the two volumes do not go beyond six pages and 
a quarter. If, however, it is intended to be said, 
that Mr. Irving has not filled six pages, with nar- 
rative drawn from materials, which but for Navar- 
rete he would never have known—a simple inspec- 
tion of the references is abundantly sufficient, as 
we shall show, to prove the utter groundlessness 
of the boast. Again: It will be observed that the 
proposition which we oppose, is particular in its re- 
ference to facts, ‘* not accessible elsewhere.” Can 
the Editor mean to convey the idea, that Mr. Irving 
owes no obligation to Navarrete for facts and docu- 
ments, which are “accessible” in other places 
than his collection? If so, then it is easy to prove 
that Mr. Irving has no indebtedness at all—for all 
the documents in Navarrete’s volumes are “ ac- 
cessible elsewhere,” that is to say in the places 
where he found them. But what would have sig- 
nified the importance of all those documents, if no 
one had known of their existence? And what ad- 
vantage would Mr, Irving have deriyed from their 





being “ accessible,” if Navarrete had not advised 
him and the world, of their existence, importance, 
and location ! It was easy enough to find them, after 
he had been told where they were. All discoveries 
are readily “ accessible,” when the “open sesame” 
has once been spoken. America was just as “ ac- 
cessible” before the discovery as after, but still Co- 
lumbus has some merit in having found out its ac- 
cessibility. Let us take an example : 

In vol. 2., p. 159 of our edition of the History 
of Columbus, a note will be found, which embodies 
a slight sketch of Diego Mendez. It is there stated, 
that “ his curious and characteristic testament is in 
the archives of the Duke of Veraguas, in Madrid.” 
Now Mr. Irving states, in his preface, that he in- 
spected those archives personally, and the infer- 
ence naturally follows, that he inspected this tes- 
tament also, it being an important paper. Of the 
fact of such inspection, we have, indeed, no doubt. 
But yet, if we turn to 1 Navarrete’s Collection, pp. 
314 to 329, we shall find that all the pertinent por- 
tions of the instrument, had been faithfully trans- 
cribed from the same archives, and placed in Mr. 
Irving’s hands before he began his work. In other 
places, Mr. Irving quotes the document, himself, 
from Navarrete. Now, the question is, whether 
Mr. Irving is entirely free from obligation to Na- 
varrete, simply because the document is “‘ accessi- 
ble elsewhere ;” and whether Navarrete is to be 
left without credit, although he first drew public 
attention to the paper, published it himself, and 
indicated where others could find it, if they wished 
to go beyond his pages? Who is entitled, in such 
a case, to the merit of industry, research, and 
learning? The point is too clear for argument. 
These preliminaries then being settled, we recur 
to our question: How much did Navarrete con- 
tribute to the value of Irving’s work ? 

The History of Columbus contains every new 
and valuable fact, and the results of every new and 
valuable discovery, which Navarrete only had pro- 
mulged. It contains, in its whole extent, refer- 
ences to but two’® original documents not to be 
found in Navarrete. One of the two is utterly in- 
significant, and the other was taken from a certified 
copy, already prepared for another historian. It 
refers to no manuscript work of any importance, 
which Navarrete and other chroniclers had not al- 
ready familiarly consulted.’* It avails itself, with 
perfect freedom, of all the narratives, by Navar- 
rete brought to light. In the account of the first 
voyage alone, it refers to Navarrete, visibly, more 
than thirty times. In its whole compass, the cita- 
tions are more than one hundred.'® Every thing 
in it, had been said before, save what is derived 

13 Sou. Lit. Mess., March 184], p. 235. ** Id. p. 234. 

15 We have included some few references, made to manu- 
scripts, printed by Navarrete, and quoted as if from the 
originals : Vide Lit. Mess., March 1841, p. 235. We know 


not how far we might go, if we were to carry that plan 
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from Navarrete. Mr. Irving, in his Preface, pro- 
fesses only to have examined the Royal Library of 
Madrid, that of San Isidro, the archives of Vera- 
guas, the papers of Munoz, and the collection of 
Mr. Rich. Over the first four, Navarrete’s whole 
compilation and introduction show that he had pre- 
viously passed ; and there is no reference, made 
by Mr. Irving, to any important fact or document 
which his predecessor has not given us therefrom. 
If the library of Mr. Rich were, as the Preface 
states, his “‘ main resource throughout the whole 
course of his labors,” where is there a reference to 
a single valuable fact or document with which that 
library made him acquainted ** We have searched 
carefully for such a thing, and it cannot be found. 
If it can, let it be pointed out. We pause for a 
reply. And yet, in the face of facts like these, it 
is imagined, and gravely too, that men are to be 
frightened from their propriety by a roll-call of 
hard names—that a reading community are to have 
eyes, and see not! It is strenuously insisted, that 
Mr. Irving, in twenty-one months, did not only 
** collate all the works he could find relative to his 
subject, in print and manuscript,” but that he did 
actually discover all the original documents, and 
make a comparison,” as far as in his power!” 
This too, without the interposition of a solitary 
miracle! It is evident to every honest mind, that 
such a comparison could only have been made with 
the documents as published by Navarrete, or as 
made “ accessible elsewhere,” by his industry and 
toil-wasted life. In either case, to whom must 
posterity award the meed of fame, when they come 
to render that impartial judgment which can neither 
be purchased nor forced ; which cannot be averted 
by the assumption of dignity, nor escaped by the 
small parade of unreasoning denunciation ! 

We hold ourselves then, fully justified by the 
facts, in all our positions as to Mr. Irving’s indebt- 
edness. A repetition of Mr. Prescott’s opinion 
must place them beyond controversy. The two 
volumes of Navarrete, says that eminent historian, 
must be regarded “as the only authentic basis, on 
which any notice of the great navigator can here- 
after rest. Fortunately, Mr. Irving’s visit to 
Spain, at this period, enabled the world to derive 
the full benefit of Sr. Navarrete’s researches, by 
presenting their results, in connection with what- 
ever had been before known of Columbus, in the 
lucid and attractive form, which engages the atten- 
tion of every reader.”*” 

The second question then is—how far has Mr. 


16 The only traces of Mr. Rich’s library, which a ‘‘ care- 
ful examination” discloses, are to be found in two copies of 
the MSS. of Bernaldez—by no means a rare book, and 
quoted by all historians—and a rare edition of the Itinera- 
rium Portugalensium containing a letter of Vespucci, which 
was and is, without difficulty, “accessible elsewhere :” 
Vide Hist. Col., edit. ut supr., vol. 1, 289; vol. 2, 334 and 
250. 

17 2 Prescott, Ferd. and Isab., 133 in not. 





Irving acknowledged his indebtedness to the work, 
which formed “the only authentic basis of his 
own?” How fully has he given credit to “re- 
searches,” the “results” whereof were all that he 
could add to what the world had “ before known?” 

In the opening of this part of the subject, we ask 
our readers to bear us witness, that we never have 
charged Mr. Irving with neglecting his predeces- 
sor altogether. We particularly quoted’® his lan- 
guage of acknowledgment, such as it is, and con- 
tented ourselves with saying, that, to us, it did not 
appear “quite explicit enough”—it conveyed the 
idea that the History was “ principally the result 
of his own particular researches, made originally 
and personally”—it “led the mind of the Ameri- 
can reader, to a notion of independence and origi- 
nality, which did not exist.” These views we 
propose again to verify. We will, however, first 
observe, that we cannot understand the force of 
the Knickerbocker’s argument'*—that because the 
names of Irving and Navarrete “ go side by side” 
in the Paris edition of the latter, therefore there 
has been no harm done. Had Mr. Irving any 
share in the production of the Paris edition? Has 
he transferred its introduction to any subsequent 
edition of his ownt Does he any where quote it 
or refer to itt Has he any where used it, so as 
himself to place Navarrete “side by side” with 
himself? If he have not, as is the fact, how can 
such a thing establish his fairnesst He must be 
tried on his own merits, and so we shall proceed 
with him. 

1. As to his preface, we invite the reader to take 
it up, as we analize it, and to judge for himself, 
whether we treat it fairly, or commit on it the ma- 
nifold “impudent and impertinent” misdemeanors, 
which have been ascribed to us, with equal truth 
and decorum. 

Our historian was called to Madrid by Mr. Ever- 
ett, who desired that he should translate Navar- 
rete’s work, then in the press. When that work 
was published, he found it “to contain many docu- 
ments hitherto unknown, which threw additional 
light on the discovery of the New World, and 
which reflected great credit on the researches of 
the learned editor : still, the whole presented rather 
a mass of rich materials for history, than a history 
itself.” The work, though precious, was disjoint- 
ed, and therefore unpromising for translation. Yet, 
still, the subject was national, and he was unwil- 
ling to abandon it. On reflection, he perceived, 
that there were, in many languages, many incom- 
plete works on the subject, with many valuable 
tracts existing only in manuscript. He thought 
that a digest of those materials would be a task at 
once agreeable to himself, and acceptable to others, 
and he determined to undertake it. He found en- 
couragement in the facilities about him. The 
American Consul, Mr. Rich, had a rare and exten- 


+8 Lit. Mess., March 1841, p. 233. '® Aug, Knick. 197, 
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sive library which was put at his command, and 
“formed his main resource, throughout the whole 
course of hislabors.” 'The Royal Library of Ma- 
drid, and that of San Isidro, were likewise open to 
access. “From Don Martin de Navarrete, he re- 
ceived the most obliging assistance, communica- 
ting various valuable and curious pieces of infor- 
mation, discovered in the course of his researches. 
Nor can he refrain from testifying his admiration 
of the self-sustained zeal of that estimable man, 
one of the last veterans of Spanish Literature, 
who is almost alone, yet indefatigable in his la- 
bors, in a country, where, at present, literary ex- 
ertion meets but little excitement or reward.” He 
then acknowledges the liberality of the Duke of 
Veraguas, and other gentlemen—ending the mate- 
rial portion of his remarks, by saying that “ he has 
diligently collated all the works he could find, rela- 
tive to his subject, in print and manuscript, compar- 
ing them, as far as in his power, with orginal docu- 
ments, those sure lights of historic research.” 
Here, then, the reader has the sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Irving’s acknowledgments. We do 
not deny that they contain handsomely turned 
compliments to Navarrete. But we have shewn 
that Mr. Irving is indebted to that gentleman 


for every fact, not “known before,” which he) 


details. We have sought in vain, for a single re- 


ference to an important original document—from 
the collection of Mr. Rich, or from any other— 
which is not to be found in Navarrete, or was not 
made “accessible” by his toil. We have shewn, 
that, to have compared all extant works on the sub- 
ject, with all the documents, would have been be- 
yond human power, in a mere score of months, 
without Navarrete’s assistance. We have proven 
by facts, corroborated by the testimony of Pres- 
cott, that Navarrete’s book was ‘‘ the only authen- 
tic basis” on which Mr. Irving could, and did build. 
Now, we ask, in view of these things—not whether 
the preface contains compliments—but whether it 
contains one becoming acknowledgment? Could any 
one infer from it, the extent of the obligations under 
which its author was resting? How could Mr. 
Rich’s library have been his “‘ main resource,” and 
Navarrete his “ only authentic basis?” And how 
can he be deemed to have paid his debt, by talking 
in general terms, of “rich materials” —“ great cred- 
it”—“ self-sustained zeal,” and “ various” pieces of 
information? The question is not—has he paid 
any tribute? but has he paid enough? and of the 
right sort? Does he, any where, speak of Navar- 
rete’s labors, as having guided, lightened, strength- 























descant on his own “labors ;” takes up Don Mar- 
tin again, for a compliment to his high qualities, in 
the abstract, and drops him finally, without a syl- 
lable of frank confession, to dwell on the more pro- 
minent theme of his own “collations,” ‘ compa- 
risons” and “ researches.” Is not the idea palpably 
conveyed and enforced, that he went beyond Don 
Martin’s work, to find and digest manuscript 
‘* tracts” of his own, in addition to those which his 
predecessor had published? Is it not obvious, that 
the line is designed to be clearly drawn, between 
Navarrete’s labours and his own, so that the reader 
may consider the one independent of the other, 
and above itt Now, as we have said—if those 
valuable “ tracts” were found—if those manuscript 
“letters, journals, and public acts,” were discover- 
ed and digested by Mr. Irving, where and what are 
they? Let the hand be laid on one of them—let 
the volume and page which they have illustrated 
or supplied, be mentioned or referred to. We have 
as yet, seen no one who has been able to point 
them out—but if they exist, it is surely much 
easier, and more rational, to indicate them, than to 
fret and fume through a laboured tirade, in viola~ 
tion of good taste, good sense, and good manners. 
If, howeyer, no such original discoveries do exist, 
as the absence of all reference to them must rather 
conclusively prove, then, we ask, in all reason, 
whether Mr. Irving’s Preface does justice to Na- 
varrete or himself? And yet, because we have, 
with these things before us, dared to say what is 
evident, and have not, like the great Sancho, to 
whom we are likened, been willing to have our eyes 
bandaged, and swear that we see constellations, 
“ before God and our conscience,” we are to be vi- 
sited by the Knickerbocker’s wrath, to a degree as 
terrible, as that which haunted meek Ichabod, 
when he thought of Hans Van Rippel’s vengeance 
for the desecration of his Sunday saddle! It 
ought certainly to be a source of painful regret to 
us, that we have not a happy fancy, or unscrupulous 
facility, which might avert so serious a calamity. 

But we have not vet done. We now, in the 
due course of things, have come to: 

2. The impression which Mr. Irving’s Preface 
has left upon the public. This is certainly the 
fairest test of its frankness. 

Not only does that Preface convey to our minds, 
no just idea of Mr. Irving’s obligations, but it has 
been equally uninstructive to those of his friends, 
who have relied on it, without examining for them- 
selves. As we proved by quotations in our first 
number, which can be too easily referred to,” to 


ened and sustained his own? Does he put himself/need repetition, the Legislature of the State of 
and Navarrete “ side by side,” in the credit of his| New-York, their Committee on Colleges, and the 
preparation’ No where. It is palpable to the| Secretary of State, together with numerous re- 
dullest glance, that he first praises Don Martin, in| echoing periodicals, have laid the whole merit of 
the widest generalities; announces that he forsook | profound, protracted and original research exclu- 
his collection for a broader field—for a digest of sively at Mr. Irving’s door. Of Navarrete there 


written works and manuscript tracts; proceeds to! 
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is neither thought nor word. With the authors of 
those praises we have no quarrel, for it cannot be 
supposed, that they had ever seen any of the few 
copies of Navarrete, which were in the country; 
their only fault, therefore, was, that of too great 
confidence. They had their “idol,” as the Knick- 
erbocker neatly expresses it, and they were no 
“iconoclasts.” But we must repeat, solemnly and 
seriously, our utter inability to comprehend how 
Mr. Irving himself could gather together this 
friendly incense, and burn it, with his own hand, 
before his own image. We have before us a copy 
of the Abridgement of his History, written by him- 
self; entered in his own name, in the District 
Clerk’s Office of New-York, and printed in 1838. 
Prefixed thereunto, is the whole long list of flatter- 
ing notices to which we have alluded—the mani- 
fold outpourings of friendly admiration. The chief 
of these—the very articles which honor him most 
as a son of the State of New-York—claim for 
him"the praise of having, of his own mere motion, 
sought and “ discovered in the libraries of Spain” 
by his assiduous “personal researches,” during 
“ some years of his life,” “ the original and unpub- 
lished documents,” by means whereof “he has 
been enabled to correct the errors, and supply the 
defects of preceding writers!” That these praises 
in their extent, are utterly unfounded, and as to 
Navarrete, grossly and sadly unjust, Mr. Irving 
himself would not deny. From their having been 
written and promulged, it is perfectly clear that 
their intelligent_writers derived from Mr. Irving’s 
Preface no knowledge at all—much less a thorough 
understanding—of his obligations to Navarrete. 
From the other fact of their being found in the 
place whence we have taken them, in Mr. Irving’s 
own book, one of two consequences is inevitable. 
Rither they found their way there by Mr. Irving’s 
privity, or they did not. If they did not, as we 
fain would hope, what apology can be given for Mr. 
Irving’s surrendering his own reputation, and that 
of his “‘ venerable friend,” into the hands of his 
bookseller, with such strange and reckless readi- 
ness? If they did—then we might, but for our 
own sake, quote the language of the Knickerbock- 
er, and suggest that ‘“‘lareenous perceptions” be 
no more mentioned, in this controversy. 

But, we are told, that from our decision, and 
from the incontrovertible facts on which it rests, 
our opponent appeals to a higher tribunal, viz: to 
Navarrete himself. It is said that this “ venerable 
friend” (dulcissime rerum!) had read the histo- 
ry, and had “ avowed satisfaction and admiration.” 
He saw no evidences of ‘a translation of his 
book” (a thing, by the way, which we never 
dreamed of charging,) no signs that it had “ served 
as a text-book,” no “juggling promises of unper- 
formed researches.” And yet, he had seen all 
that we had seen and read, with such widely diffe- 
rent conclusions. ‘To sustain this portion of the 








defence, which is argued with even more than the 
author’s characteristic disregard of fact and pro- 
priety, a paragraph is triumphantly paraded from 
the Introduction to Navarrete’s third volume. At 
first sight, we had imagined that some new and 
shining light had fallen on the question, but we dis- 
covered, upon further examination, that we, our- 
selves, had furnished the Knickerbocker with this, as 
with the rest of his newest information on the subject. 
It isan ‘unacknowledged’ copy, literally taken froma 
translation of our own, which we published originally, 
that the public might have the whole merits before 
them. We beg our readers to recur to it." They 
will find, however, that while our opponent was 
not above making this “silent appropriation” of 
our “inflated and ungrammatical” labours, he 
could not consent to leave our typography unmo- 
lested. Navarrete’s admission that Irving had “ an 
opportunity of examining excellent books and pre- 
cious manuscripts,” is duly marshalled in conspicu- 
ous italics, while the declaration that “he had always 
at hand, the authentic documents which we (Navar- 
rete) had just published,” is reduced from the pro- 
minent position which we gave it, to the humility of 
common type. Most important too, of all, the Knick- 
erbocker has entirely (of course accidentally) omit- 
ted our allusion to Navarrete’s other assertion, that 
his work had been “ translated” in this country— 
an assertion taken from the self-same page of his 
Introduction, with that which contains the passage 
so carefully transplanted. As we have said, we do 
not charge the fact of “translation” ourselves, but 
Mr. Navarrete’s idea on the subject, may well 
illustrate his notions of Mr. Irving’s history, when 
the fact isknown, that, save in Irving’s pages, there 
is no compend or version of Navarrete among us. 

We are very far from conceding, that any ex- 
pressions of satisfaction on the part of Navarrete, 
even if distinctly made, would be at all conclusive 
of this controversy. No one here can know, how 
far that gentleman’s knowledge of our language 
would enable him to distinguish between the amia- 
ble compliments of Mr. Irving’s Preface, and the 
more positive avowals which the case required. Be- 
sides, who can say with what small acknowledgments 
the Spanish author’s proverbial modesty would be 
satisfied, or by what private tributes, the general 
expressions of the Preface may have been explain- 
ed into ample recognition. We have information 
of a letter which was published in Seville, and 
which accompanied the gift of Irving’s History to 
Don Martin. We have not ourselves seen the 
“tract,” but if our informant were not in error, 
its language was less diplomatic than that of the 
Preface. Perhaps the Knickerbocker can favor 
us with its republication. In any event, however, 
inasmuch as the question is not, whether Navar- 
rete is satisfied, but whether Irving is original and 
fair, we must claim to form our own opinions from 
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the facts. Otherwise, it were easy enough to blunt 
the pens of critics, and stifle all investigation. It 
would only be necessary, that a writer should be 
careful to take his materials from the works of a 
modest and placable man. In such a case, the 


|Mr. Irving, by the respectable compatriot of Na- 
|varrete, whom we quoted in our last, along with 


the milder but equally significant remark of Marti- 
nez de la Rosa, will go to prove, if need be, that 


the Knickerbocker cannot settle this question, ex 


borrower might always claim originality, as the in- | cathedr@, a1 least in the other hemisphere. It will 


voluntary lender would be too good to dispute it. 
In matters, however, that concern the public, the 
rights of the injured party are merged in the claims 
of universal justice. It is no defence where the 
Commonwealth prosecutes, to say that the individ- 
ual pardons. 

But is there in Navarrete’s paragraph, a word 
of Mr. Irving’s Preface—a single syllable as to 
acknowledgments or avowals—a hint of surrender- 
ing his own position? He begins by referring to 
the History of Columbus, as “a conspicuous proof 
that Avs collection will not be useless in the repub- 
lic of letters.” He says, that he himself had pub- 
lished his documents “to enable others to write 
with truth and correctness.” He rejoices, that 
Mr. Irving was “the first who availed himself” 
of them. He admits, that Mr. I. had “ an oppor- 
tunity” of examining books and manuscripts, and 
of consulting persons well versed, but does not say 
how far that opportunity was improved, nor whether 
the manuscripts and books were at all new, though 
“excellent and precious.”” As to his own Collec- 
tion, however, he is very clear that Mr. I. had that 
“always at hand.” So far, then, as the question 
of originality is concerned, we do not think that 
Navarrete’s paragraph is a very strong witness 
either for Mr. Irving, or against himself. He 
states the facts without gloss or comment, and 
talks of his subject, not of himself. ‘There is no 
allusion to indebtedness on the one hand, as con- 
trasted with merit on the other. He pours forth 
the overflowing joy of a scholar’s heart, that his 
labours had not been all idle, and that the search 
after truth, which had become his destiny, had 
been fruitful of profit to the world for which he 
toiled. It was no time nor place for him to blow 
a Fontarabian blast for himself. He could not 
condescend to “stickle for the ninth part of a 
hair,” in the behalf of his personal fame, when he 
had toiled with the loftier aim of propagating truth 
for its ownsake. Nevertheless, that man must be 
a wide-constructionist, who finds in Navarrete’s 
paragraph, an admission that his own research was 
nothing by the side of his successor’s superior 
glory! Don Martin’s is evidently the dignified 
course of one who does not argue against injustice, 
because his confidence in facts places him above 
the fear of it, and because he knows that other 
men will vindicate, what it were weakness in him 
to be aware of. 

The strong epithet of “colorista,” applied to 


22 Se haya aprovechado de ellos,” are the words—other- 
wise, and perhaps more properly to be rendered, “ touk ad- 
vantage of them.” 3 Nar. xiii. 


Vox. VIIL.—93 





be found that capable men will rise up, to defend 
for Don Martin, a cause wherein he shuns the for- 
wardness of being his own champion. Indeed, to 
an ordinary mind, not borne away by that high 
tide of inspiration, which must result from the con- 
scious heroism of “crushing a stingless insect ;” 
or not abstracted in self-admiring contemplation, 
while profoundly devoted to “ puncturing a blad- 
der”—the verv Paris edition of Navarrete, which 
our opponent quotes, would seem perfectly accor- 
dant both with ourselves and those Spanish writers. 
Why otherwise, would Navarrete’s work be descri- 
bed in the introduction to that edition, as the “ ne- 
cessary appendage” of Irving’s History? If the 
appendage be “necessary,” then it is but fair lo- 
gic to infer that the thing to which it is appended, 
would be neither complete nor perfect without it. 
It seems, however, that the “ Pensamiento,” in 
which Mr. Irving is described as a mere “ colour- 
er,” is “an obscure Spanish newspaper,” which 
has had time to “take the cold scent and join in 
the bay.” If this fact does make the most incre- 
dulous reader cry out—quod erat demonstrandum ! 
then it is not worth while to reason! We have, 
ourselves, some difficulty in exactly understanding 
what an “ obscure” newspaper is. Perhaps all pa- 
pers are “obscure,” unless Sir Edward Bulwer, 
or Mr. Irving, or Mr. Dickens, has written to and 
of (not for) them. We half suspect, that the Mes- 
senger itself may be in this unfortunate predica- 
ment. We would, however, respectfully suggest, 
that this theme of “ obscure newspapers,” be touch- 
ed rather lightly in this connexion, for the indireet 
immortality which Mr. Irving owes to his edition 
of the Abridgement mentioned above, is predica- 
ted, among other things, on the certificates trans- 
planted bodily from eight newspapers, not better 
known among us, (whatever their conceded respec- 
tability,) than is the ‘“ Pensamiento” at home. We 
should be willing, too, to forfeit all claim to credit, 
if the article from which we quoted the offending 
word, be not pronounced by competent judges, con- 
siderably above the average ability of some very 
conspicuous periodicals, which quote the assertion 
and swear to it, that they are “‘ unanimously and 
universally popular.”** ‘The article is on Ameri- 
can Literature, and is quite complete, as well as 
sensible and candid. The only defect which we 
notice is, that in speaking of our light literature, it 
entirely overlooks the Knickerbocker. ‘This omis- 
sion of course argues the paper itself unknown, and 
perhaps in that view, it is “ obscure,” after all. 
We might go on to an almost indefinite length, 
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in thus shewing the weakness and emptiness of the 
thousand little schemes for “ dodging” the ques- 
tion, which compose our opponent’s elaborate lucu- 
brations. We think, however, that we have suc- 
ceeded in establishing beyond successful contro- 
versy, our two original positions : first, that Mr. Ir- 
ving is deeply and vitally indebted to Navarrete ; 
and secondly, that he is far from having made that 
free acknowledgment, which candor and a just 
self-regard would seem to have rendered impera- 
tive. Our readers will pardon, we trust, the extent 
which we have given to our views, for we felt 
bound, from the importance of the subject, and a 
respect for their judgment, to yield it more than a 
passing notice. We are well aware of the com- 
mon trick which has been tried against us, in 
speaking of “spleen” and “ pique;” calling us 
“censors,” “envious” too, and “ malignant”— 
thus endeavoring to sap the foundation of faith in 
our honesty, when it was not possible to meet us, 
successfully, on the facts. Such schemes are very 
old and intelligible, but still it was our wish to 
expose them. Some men are not capable of com- 
prehending so abstract a motive, as the love of 
truth for its own sake ; and others are so devoid of 
fairness, as not to give credit for such a motive, 
even when they are able to understand it. To 
which of these classes our opponent belongs, we 
care not to decide ; but we have dwelt on our sub- 
ject, in order, unequivocally, to identify him with 
the one or the other. It would have been easy for 
us to have assumed the “ summit of our periodical 
literature,” and to have revelled in that tempora- 
ry importance, which even the smallest can, for a 
while, command, simply by assuming it. We could 
have readily postponed our reply, until men had 
forgotten the attack, and could then have set up 
false issues of our own, which we might have 
“crushed” in a very elephantine way, to the great 
delight of our “idols,” if we had any, and at all 
events, to our own marvellous and perceptible edi- 
fication. Yet, if we had done these things, we 
should have been blind to their evil exemplifica- 
tion in the case before us, and should have suffered 
like our opponent, from the parallel drawn by men 
of sense, between the pretension and the reality. 
We might have preached of “hypocritical disclaim- 
ers ;” and then, after having reduced a great man’s 
toil of a third of a century, to the compass of less 
than “six pages,” we might have hastened “to 
disclaim the slightest intention of underrating his 
work or fame.” Yet, if we had so done, we 
know our readers well enough, to be assured that 
they would have required strong corroborative tes- 
timony to have believed us, notwithstanding that 
we have the advantage, not universally enjoyed, of 
general good character to sustain our veracity. 
We might have called an opponent’s style “ inflated 
and ungrammatical,” and then have deliberately fal- 


sified a quotation,® and put our own bad grammar 
into italics, as evidence of our own discernment, and 
his stupidity. But then, we should have trembled 
to reflect, that our readers had learned the deca- 
logue, or that they might remind us of Byron’s 
critics, 

‘‘ Whose minds, well skilled to find, or forge a fault,” 


had no scruples of conscience as to the forging, when 
the finding would not stand them in stead. It was, 
of course, our desire to escape all these retributive 
judgments, and we have consequently made it our 
business to abstain from clap-trap altogether, and 
denunciation also, save in self-defence. We have 
made no inference, without giving the premises 
wherefrom we drew it—no assertion, without the 
reference whereby it may be verified or contra- 
dicted. We have no where endeavored to hide our 
dearth of fact, behind insult or coarse insinuation, 
nor have we striven to conceal the blankness of our 
cartridges, by the smoke and thunder of a holyday 
cannonade. Our only “artifice” has been to set 
down men at their real, not their self-estimated va- 
lue—to judge of things, not by those whom they af- 
fect, but by themselves. If we have been guilty 
of any “ mystification,” it has been in avoiding the 
tisk of disparaging ourselves, while we illustrated 
the disparagement self-won by our opponent. In 
fine, as we have been likened to faithful Kent, and 
stigmatised as 
“ Some fellow, 
Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness,” 
we of course have an unquestionable right to the 
good Earl’s defence, and say, with pride, that we 
have never been of 
“ Such smiling rogues as these, 


* * * * * * * who turn their halcyon beaks, 
With every gale and vary of their masters.” 


And farther, 


“Tis our occupation to be plain. 
We have seen better faces in our time, 
Than stands on any shoulder,” 


>On page 206, Id. it is said of a communication. Its 
grammar is quite as pellucid as that of Mr. Irving’s Southern 
(why this sectional epithet ?) critic, elsewhere noticed; as for 
example, “The laborious student stands on the shore of the 
stream of life, with his own bark fast moored while Health 
and Pleasure lift the sails of theirs and glide downaway 
from them.” The sentence thus mutilated, reads in our 
text, (March No. 1841, p. 238,) grammatically thus : ‘“The 
laborious student, &c. &c. while youth and Health and 
Pleasure lift the sails of their’s and glide downwards away 
from him.”’ Could so palpable a falsification of so plain a 
text have been accidental? If not, has the Knickerbock- 
er’s Editor quite as much reason to be “ ashamed of his op- 
ponent” as of himself? 

We will here observe, that the proofs of the first article, 
were not corrected by the author, and several errors, (ma- 
ny indeed,) crept in. This will have been especially per- 
ceptible to a classical reader, in the quotations. The 
somewhat singular title of ‘Navarrete on Spain,” was 
also a gift of the compositor. As to the facts, however, 





** Aug. Knick., p. 197. 


we complain of no errors, and challenge their examination. 
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likely, from present appearances, to play the At- 
las in this controversy. 

A word of Mr. Irving, and we shall conclude for 
the present. Although we have no idea that it would 
be in the power of the ablest advocate, to extricate 
him from the unpleasant position in which it can- 
not but be perceived that he has placed himself, 
we do, nevertheless, most honestly and sincerely, 
wish him a worthier defender than the Knicker- 
bocker. If we had aught of spleen or malice to 
gratify, there is no conceivable mode in which 
those feelings could be fed more gratefully, than in 
seeing him brought down from the almost impreg- 
nable prestige of his high reputation, to the valley 
of the shadow of such protection. Can Washing- 
ton Irving be dependent upon the poor pension, 
which a draft in his favor upon Billingsgate will 
pay? If American Literature has been wronged 
by us in his person, can it be that she is so poor, 
as to find no betterchampiont There is no can- 
did admirer of Mr. Irving, but must feel humiliated 
by perusing the defence to which we have replied ; 
no man of sound judgment, who can fail to see that 
it does him a thousand times more injustice, than 
could the harshest stricture. It begets a feeling of 
disgust, which may insensibly, though wrongfully 
be transferred from the advocate to the client. It 
injures him by creating the impression that he keeps 
bad company. “ Fasting and fustigation,” the pana- 
ceas of Captain Rolando, may cure the disordered 
wits, the angry bile, or rustic breeding of his apolo- 
gist; but sensible and respectable men will not be 
satisfied, until Mr. Irving disavows the connexion. 
They will ask for something more than bad temper— 
something better than hard words, to settle so 
grave a question. Public opinion may often err, 
for it too often acts on impulse, and impulse will 
run wild ; but public opinion has this stubborn qua- 
lity, that it can be neither coaxed nor bullied. It 
is broad in its scope, searching in its scrutiny, fear- 
less and peremptory in its judgments. It is wise 
enough to know, that, where abuse begins, truth 
and reason end. It is honest enough to be above 
the temptation to flatter—independent enough to 
spurn the control of whippers-in. 

To this public opinion, now, as before, we sub- 
mit ourselves, appealing to it, and not to the small 
clique around “ our table,” to decide whether we 
have made or not a “highly probable statement.” 
We again disclaim, if it can be necessary, all in- 
tention of offering to Mr. Irving the slightest per- 
sonal disrespect. Had he not been so long silent- 
ly aware of our earlier strictures, we should not, 
even now, have continued the discussion in his ab- 
sence. We shall hold ourselves bound to acknow- 
ledge all errors which can be pointed out to us, 
and to make amends for injustice, when it can be 
proved that we have been guilty of it, in a soli- 
tary instance. Until some such indications and 
proofs’ shall have appeared, we shall continue to 


entertain our opinions, as well as to express and 
defend them. Eighteen months hence, if life lasts, 
we shall be as ready as we are now, to rebuke the 
violation of common decency, and to show how 
empty is the assumption of superiority, without 
ability, information or truth, to uphold it. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA, 
PART IX. 
Period embraced from 1658, to 1674. 


Hardly was Lascaris entombed, before the Grand 
Inquisitor, Odi, came forward to interfere in the 
choice of his successor. He said he was charged 
by the Pope, to oppose the election of Martin Re- 
din de Navarre, as he had been guilty of simony 
and corruption, and was unworthy of the dignity to 
which the Knights would promote him. The 
Chapter, neither disposed to obey the Pontiff’s pro- 
test, nor the Inquisitor’s unjust accusations, elected 
Redin as their ruler, by a large majority. The 
Grand-Master, immediately after his inauguration, 
sent an envoy to Rome, with a letter from his own 
hands, in which he stated, that if his election did 
not meet with the approbation of his holiness, he 
would resign his honors, and retire to private life. 
Pope Innocent expressed his surprise, that a pro- 
position of such a nature, should come from one 
whom he so much esteemed, and observed, that to 
satisfy the prince of his friendship, and that the In- 
quisitor had mistaken his wishes, he should cause 
Odi to acknowledge the error he had committed, 
and send a favorite nephew, who commanded his 
galleys, to compliment him on his well-merited 
promotion. We might have trusted to the Pope’s 
veracity on this occasion, had we not found a cir- 
cumstance recorded which leads us to suppose that 
Odi acted strictly according to the spirit of his in- 
structions, and that his holiness was induced by a 
bribe to lay the onus of an action on the Inqusitor, 
which rightly belonged to himself. Bichi, the 
Roman admiral, who went to Malta on this occa- 
sion, performed his delicate mission so much to 
Redin’s satisfaction, that on his departure, he was 
given the rich commandery of Polinizi, in Sicily, 
and the Grand Cross of the Order studded with 
diamonds and other jewels of great value. One 
author has said of this transaction, ‘‘ that it is more 
painful to the conscientious annalist, to record 
“these mean infractions of honest principle, than 
‘to chronicle great crimes.” 

The Grand-Master employed his brief reign of 
three years, in erecting a chain of watch-iowers 





on the northern coast of the island, to serve as a 
refuge for the country people in case of a sudden 
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invasion.* Redin died on the 6th of February, 
1660. 

Annet Clermont de Chattes Gassan, who suc- 
ceeded him, was not only famed for his piety, 
learning and courage, but also for his honorable 
descent from the Counts of Clermont, who, for a 
long time, had ruled as sovereigns over a province 
lying between High Dauphine and Piedmont. Cler- 
mont did not long live to enjoy his honors. A 
wound which he had received some years before 
on the coast of Barbary, suddenly opened afresh, 
and proving incurable from his advanced age and 
the summer heat, carried him to his grave, when 
he had scarcely reigned four months. 

After various ballotings, and no little contention, 
Raphael Cotiner, Grand- Bailiff of Majorca, came 
to the vacant throne. ‘The first subject of impor- 
tance, which claimed his attention, was to aid the 
Venetians, who were sorely pressed by the Turks 
in their defence of Candia. For this object, Louis 
XIV. had sent four thousand men with a company 
of cavalry, and Pope Alexander VII. had armed 
and despatched his galleys. Genoa also, nobly 


came forward on this oceasion to assist her haughty | 


rival; and only asked as a compensation for the 
army and fleet which she offered, that the Vene- 
tians would acknowledge her as an equal power. 
Venice, however, as proud in her decline as she 
ever was ia the zenith of her glory, declined the 
proffered assistance, if to be purchased on such hu- 
miliating terms ; and grievously paid for her folly 
by the loss of a possession, which had already cost 
the lives of thousands of her subjects, and millions 
of money uselessly expended. When the different 
Christian commanders arrived with their squadrons 
off the Candian coast, they planned an attack for 
the recovery of Cunea, a town which the Turks 
had taken. Finding, however, they could not be 
supported by land with a sufficient number of troops 
to give them any chance of success, they were 
compelled to abandon the enterprise, and content 
themselves with bombarding a few insignificant 
fortresses which were situated in its vicinity, the 
most of which they captured. The confederate 
fleet then put to sea, but not falling in with a single 
enemy, separated by common consent, and returned 
to their respective harbors. 

In 1661, a corsair belonging to Tunis, and ano- 
ther to Tripoli, were taken by the Maltese, and 
brought safely in port. Among the three hundred 
prisoners, were a Turkish Cadi with his son, and 
an envoy who had been charged by the Sultan 
with orders to all the regencies of Barbary. The 
large sums paid for the ransom of these persons, 
went to replenish the somewhat empty coffers of 
_ the convent, while the poorer captives were doomed 
to take the vacant seats of those of their coun- 


* These places are still occupied by small detachments 
of Maltese soldiers, to prevent smuggling and the infringe- 


trymen who had expired through fatigue and sick- 
ness, when working at the oars in their galleys. 

A fever of a virulent nature, which raged at 
Malta during the fall of 1663, caused the death of 
the Grand-Master on the 20th of October, its most 
regretted victim. The Knights of the Spanish 
language erected a beautiful mausoleum to his 
memory in the Arragonian chapel, and had engra- 
ven on a tablet of marble, the various services he 
had rendered the Order during his short and glo- 
rious reign. 

Nicolas Cotoner, the Grand-Bailiff of Majorca, 
was called by the unanimous wish of the electors, 
to take the throne vacant by his brother’s death. 
So great a popularity did this prince enjoy, that it 
was proposed by Don Emmanuel Arrias, who pro- 
claimed his election, to waive the ceremonies of his 
inauguration, saying that he had been elevated to 
his dignity by common consent. This is the only 
instance recorded in the annals of the Order, save 
that of the Villarets in 1307, where one brother 
succeeded another in princely rule. 

Early in 1664, while the French fleet was em- 
ployed in the Levant, some Algerine corsairs put 
to sea, and cruising along the shores of Provence 
and Lauguedoc, captured several vessels. Lewis 
XIV., to punish them for their insolence, and to 
prevent the like depredations in future, determined 
to establish a colony on the coast of Barbary, and 
selected Gigeri, a town situated near the sea, and 
equi-distant from Algiers and Bugia, as the place 
best adapted for the fulfilment of his object. The 
Duke of Beaufort, High Admiral of France, joined 
by the Maltese commander with four galleys, set 
sail from Mahon late in the fall, and with a fa- 
vorable wind, soon arrived at his port of destina- 
tion. The town and fortress which defended it, 
being taken by surprise, were easily captured, and 
the people and garrison put to the sword. A Moor- 
ish chief, perceiving that his enemies were erect- 
ing fortifications, and intending to form a perma- 
nent settlement, collected a large force, and making 
a desperate attack, so weakened the French, that 
they were driven from their position, and compelled 
to retire to their ships in the greatest confusion. 
Four hundred soldiers, who were ordered by the 
Dake to cover the embarkation, perished to a man 
while gallantly maintaining their ground, and after 
killing thrice the number of their Arab foes. 

With the departure of the Christians from the 
coast of Africa, their sufferings did not terminate. 
Overtaken by a storm when on their homeward 
voyage, many of the ships were dismasted, and one 
ill-fated transport went down, and with her, a regi- 
ment of cavalry and all her crew :—a grievous 
sight to those on board the other vessels, who, 
without being able to render the least assistance, 
were compelled to witness the pitching and tossing 
of the unmanageable ship, and—when she sunk— 





ment of quarantine. 


the struggles of the men and horses, some of which 
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had broken from their fastnesses, and swam around 
them. 

The reverse which the Maltese met with in this 
expedition, was soon forgotten by their being 
quickly engaged in other more fortunate and equally | 
daring achievements. Two Knights, Crainville| 
and Tremicourt—the one commanding the “ Dutch 
Garden,” a ship of forty guns, which he had taken 
the previous year from the Algerines, and the lat- 
ter in a small frigate—while cruising off the island 
of Samos, fell in with a Turkish caravan of twenty- 
two vessels, six of which they captured, and dis- 
persed the rest. This result, however fortunate 
from the great disparity of force, was far eclipsed 
by the daring deed of another Knight, which is of 
so remarkable a character, that was it not men- 
tioned by many historians, its authenticity might 
well be doubted. The Chevalier D’ Hocquinconrt, 
running at night under the lee of Dolphin island, to 
get shelter from a heavy gale, found himself at day- 
light in the midst of a large Turkish fleet, which 
was carrying reinforcements to Candia. This 
monk, having bravely answered the officer who 
summoned him to yield, that his ship would be 
given only with the lives of those who were on 
board to defend her, the Ottoman admiral landed a 
company of archers, and making a joint attack on 
the Maltese vessel, both from the sea and shore, so 
riddled her, that in a short time she lay like a 
wreck on the water. Still her flag was kept fly- 
ing, and a shot now and then fired to tell her ene- 





mies she had not surrendered. The Turks, sup- 
posing from the little resistance which was made, 
that the ship could be easily taken by boarding, 
armed their boats for the purpose, and rowing 
alongside, commenced a furious assault. D’ Hoc- 
quincourt, however, who had at the commencement 
of the action, sent his seamen below, that they 
might not be unnecessarily exposed to the showers 
of arrows which were thrown on his deck, no 
sooner perceived the Infidels’ intention of board- 
ing, than he had the Maltese at their quarters, 
ready to repel them. Three separate attempts 
were made by the Turks, in as many successive 
hours, to effect a footing on the Christian galley, 
and as often were they repelled with a grievous 
loss, carrying their dead and wounded with them. 
The Musselman commander, rendered furious by 
his reverses, and mortified that with his whole fleet 
he should be unable to capture a single enemy, 
gallantly“ordered his captains to open a line, that 
he might lay,alongside and finish the conflict alone. 
D’ Hocquincourt, with the remainder of his crew, 
sword in hand, coolly awaited the Capitano’s vessel, 
which, rowed by all its oars, and filled with fight- 
ing men, was fast approaching to commence another 


engagement. When the two vessels met, the shock | 


was so great, that the} Maltese galley was forced 
from under the high land, where she had been ly- 
ing becalmed, and being at the moment struck by 


i 


' 
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a favorable flaw, her sails were loosed and set, she 
making a most miraculous escape. This gallant 
Knight retired from the contest with a severe 
wound and a loss of sixty slain—a number equal 
to one-third of his crew. Well would it have been 
for him and his companions, had they perished on 
this honorble occasion—their lives having only been 
spared for a few months, to be lost by shipwreck 
on the African coast. 

In 1665, the elder Tremicourt, brother of him 
whom we have once named, and whose sad fate 
we shall soon have reason to deplore, while cruis- 
ing off Alexandria with his friend, the Chevalier 
de Barre, fell in with two Turkish merchantmen, 
both of which keeping together, tried to escape. 
Tremicourt, having first come up with his enemies, 
gave them battle; but in attempting to board, he 
received a musket shot in his head, and shortly 
after expired. The Christians, nothing daunted 
by the loss of their commander, would have soon 
taken the Infidel galley, had not the Turkish cap- 
tain most effectually prevented it, by setting fire to 
his magazine, and blowing her up, with all on 
board. In the midst of the havock and confusion 
caused among the Maltese by this explosion, the 
other vessel escaped. 

When the news of Tremicourt’s decease was 
received at Malta, his brother became desirous of 
living only to avenge his death. As soon as he 
got his galley in readiness he put to sea, and sailed 
for the coast of Barbary. Four days after his de- 
parture from Valletta, falling in with five Tripo- 
line corsairs, he, with more courage than prudence, 
ran down among them, and opened a brisk cannon- 
ade. Having most fortunately succeeded in dis- 
masting two of his enemies, he seized the oppor- 
tunity while the others hauled off to assist their 
crippled companions, to withdraw from so unequal 
a contest, leaving the Moors in astonishment and 
admiration, at his daring deed. The Maltese, suf- 
fering only a trifling damage in this engagement, 
continued on their cruise. Hardly had they ar- 
rived on the coast of Africa, near which it was 
their wont to sail, that they might make prizes of 
the small vessels plying between the different ports, 
before they experienced a hurricane from the 
Northward, which, notwithstanding all their exer- 
tions, drove them on shore and left their galley a 
perfect wreck. The shipwrecked seamen soon 
discovered by a roving band of Arabs, were made 
prisoners of war as they landed, and taken to Tri- 
poli for slavery or ransom. Through the interces- 
sion of the French consul, a sum had been named 
and accepted by the Bashaw, for the release of the 
Knights, when unfortunately, one of the corsairs 
which had been dismasted in the recent engage- 
ment put in for repairs, and Tremicourt, recognized 
by some of her crew, was held in bondage. Ach- 
met, the governor, observing that after the infor- 





mation he had received, no contract was binding, 
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when his head would be made to pay the forfeit of 
his liberation. Tremicourt being sent to Adriano- 
ple (the capital of European Turkey), was taken 
before Mahommed IV., the reigning Sultan, and 
interrogated in the following manner : 

Sultan. ‘ Art thou the man who with a single 
ship engaged five of my largest Tripoline vessels?” 

“The same,” replied the undaunted Knight. 

Sultan. ‘ What country gave thee birth ?” 

“ France,” replied Tremicourt. 

Sultan. “Thou art then a deserter, for the 
most solemn peace exists between the King of 
France and myself.” 

Tremicourt. “’Tis true, I am a Frenchman, 
but I am likewise a Knight of Malta; and, by that 
profession, am obliged to venture my life against 
the enemies of the Christian faith.”* 

Mohammed, pleased with his martial bearing, 
courage and youth, for he was scarcely one and 
twenty years old, treated him with the greatest 
kindness, and made the most advantageous offers 
to induce him to enter his navy. It is even said 
he proposed to give his daughter in marriage, and 
advance him to the dignity of high admiral, would 
he but change his religion and enter his service. 
The Sultan, mortified by having all his splendid 
offers refused, determined to see what effect a 
cruel treatment might have on the unbending spi- 
rit of the gallant Knight; he had him immured for 
fifteen days in a cold, dark, and dirty dungeon, and 
fed on the most loathsome food. 

This period of his confinement passed, he was 
taken a second time before the Ottoman Emperor, 
and offered his choice either to become a Mohom- 
medan, and be advanced to the highest dignity, or 
to suffer by the hands of the executioner an igno- 
minious death. ‘T'remicourt, neither to be bribed 
by honors, nor driven by suffering to leave the 
cross of Christ, nobly answered that he would not 
purchase his life at the price of his soul, and fell a 
martyr to his resolution. After execution, his 
maimed and corseless trunk was thrown in the He- 
brus,t which washed the walls of Adrianople, while 
the head was left on shore, to be spit upon by the 
Infidel women, and to be kicked about as a play 
thing by their children. 

Don Carlos, having, in 1666, succeeded to the 
Spanish throne, the Grand-Master sent his admiral 
to Barcelona, to convey the Infanta to her husband, 
they having never seen each other, and only been 
married by proxy. For this service, so oppor- 
tunely rendered, the Emperor expressed his indebt- 
edness in an autograph letter, as did the Empress 
by a magnificent present. Cotoner also, to ac- 
knowledge his loyalty at this time, sent an envoy 
with a falcon to the Duke of Sermonetta, the then 

* Boisgelin. 

+ “Now known as the Maritza, which receives into its 


waters, a little above Adrianople, the Hardesus, now the Arda 
and a little below the city, the Tonskus, now the Tonga.” 





Viceroy of Sicily, and received in return, a new 
investiture of the islands which were under his rule. 

Monsieur De la Haye, French ambassador at 
Constantinople, and the Duke of Beaufort, whom 
we have before mentioned as Commander-in-Chief 
at Gigeri, arriving at Malta about this period, when 
on their way to the Levant, were received by a 
guard of honor, and with a general salute of artil- 
lery. This visit is recorded merely to mention 
that the Duke, declining to give to Cotoner the 
title of Highness, which he claimed by custom, and 
as the head of a sovereign Order, was refused a 
reception at the palace, and left the island without 
making the Grand-Master’s acquaintance. 

Employed as the squadron of the Order had been 
for many years in aid of the Venetians at Candia, 
and serving as many Maltese monks were in de- 
fence of the fortresses which protected the capital 
of the island, almost to the day of its capture by 
the Ottoman army, will, we trust, be a sufficient 
excuse for our saying a word of the termination of 
this siege, as we have found it recorded in Vene- 
tian history;*—a siege which, in its “ various as- 
‘“‘ saults and valiant sallies, its traverses extraordi- 
“‘ nary, its rencounters bloody, and resistance vigo- 
“ rous, cost the lives of thirty thousand Christians, 
“and four times as many Turks.” 

In 1670, Morosini, who commanded at Candia, 
finding himself deserted by his Maltese, German, 
French, and Roman auxiliaries, was obliged to 
conclude a treaty with his enemy, and save the 
lives of his soldiers by the loss of his garrison. 

‘Perhaps no clearer image can be conveyed of 
“the profound impression stamped upon the na- 
“tional mind by the remembrance of the terrors of 
“this mighty struggle, than by stating that even to 
“this hour, after the lapse of more than a century 
“and a half, if a Venetian wishes to imply a war 
** to the knife, he proverbially terms it ‘ Una Guerra, 
“di Candia.’ ” 

The treaty of peace, which was concluded by 
the Venetian General and the Grand Vizier at 
Candia, having been ratified by the respective go- 
vernments, the Grand-Master feared lest the Sual- 
tan should send his fleet to Malta, to punish the 
Order for their interference in the Candian war. 
To prevent a surprise, and be prepared for any 
emergency, Cotoner put his fortresses in a thorough 
state of defence; and with the assistance of Val- 
perga, a celebrated Italian engineer, who had been 
sent by the Duke of Savoy for the purpose, laid 
the foundation of those extensive fortifications now 
known as the Cotonera—in the building of which, 
the Grand-Master, for a time, beggared both him- 
self and his convent. 

A new fort called Ricasoli, after a Knight who 





* So sensible were the Venetians of the services which 
had been rendered by the Knights, that they allowed them 
“to appear armed in their towns--a privilege never before 
granted to any body of men, not even their own subjects.” 
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gave thirty thousand crowns towards its erection, 
was built on a head land which commanded the en- 
trance of the great harbor. Large additions were 
also made to La Floriana, a work of much impor- 
tance, which was commenced during the reign of 
Lascaris, and left unfinished for want of the funds, 
which were necessary for its completion. 

Nicholas Cotoner, on the 5th of May, 1673, 
made over all the titles of his West-India posses- 
sions to Monsieur Colbert, the Prime Minister of 
France.* 


* When our last article was finished, we did not intend 
to say more of the West-India islands, or of their disposal 
by the convent. But having, since then, been favored with 
a perusal of the last will and testament of Paul Raphael 
Spinola, who was in 1687, at the time it was written, Prior 
of Lombardy, and Knight Grand-Cross of the Order, our 
opinions are changed, and we are persuaded that Cotoner 
and his council were influenced by other motives than those 
we have ascribed to them, when they consented to yield 
the titles of their West-India possessions. We return to 
this subject again, that we may correct the error into which 
we were led by following the statements of several histo- 
rians, whose works we had consulted, and from which our 
conclusions were drawn. 

The Reverend Bailiff commenced his will, by requesting 
that immediately on his decease, several hundred masses 
should be said for the salvation of his soul. Well ac- 
quainted as we are with the ceremonies of the Catholic 
church, this request would not have appeared at all singu- 
lar, had not the aged monk named the sum of a few cents 
to be paid for each mass, amounting in all to one hundred 
dollars. Wealthy as Spinola was, it would appear as if he 
either valued his soul at a trifling price, or placed no confi- 
dence in the services of those whom he had hired to pray 
for its salvation. It may be that the gallant admiral, when 
cruising on the coasts of Barbary, Syria, Egypt and Tur- 
key, had performed deeds which his conscience would not 
justify,—and_ thinking that if his whole fortune was given 
in masses for his soul, it might be insufficient for the pur- 
pose of its salvation, wisely concluded to leave only a few 
pounds to the hungry priests, who always looked for a re- 
membrance when any distinguished commander died. 

Spinola, after bequeathing several large sums, and pro- 
viding for his numerous servants, among whom was a wo- 
man who is supposed to have been his housekeeper, (as the 
Knights were not allowed to marry,) comes to the ninth 
chapter of his will, which is in substance as follows : 

“ Had I not been defrauded by my friends, been obliged to 
support my late nephew when in command of a galley, and 
pay his expenses on his promotion as Knight Grand-Cross 
of the Order; had 1 not defrayed all the expenses of the 
Allergo di Italia, while for the six years I was admiral, and 
supported a number of Knights from my own purse, besides 
contributing largely for the defence of the convent in a time 
of great consternation, when threatened with an attack from 
the Turks, my yearly revenue of twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars would have never been expended, and the amount of 
my fortune thereby greatly increased. I do not complain 
of my pecuniary sacrifices : they were made for the public 
good. But that for all my services, both at home and 
abroad, I should have been treated by the Grand-Master in 
such a manner, as to compel me to resign my offices, that 
I might not mingle with him in his councils, is inexcusable, 
and cannot be forgotten by me at this time, while willing 
away my worldly effects. 

* Differing as I shall from all my predecessors in the dis- 
position of my property, I deem it a duty which I owe to 





my memory to leave on record, the reasons which have in- 
fluenced me thus to act. I hope they will be found suffi- 
cient to excuse my conduct with those who, were they ig- 
norant of the circumstances, might otherwise be disposed 
to condemn me. 

‘For many years I have been as much opposed to the man- 
ner in which the revenue of the convent has been expended, 
as I have to the character of those persons who have had 
charge of our treasury, and so continually abused their 
trust. Oftentimes have worthy monks been left by them to 
linger in poverty, and to come on me for support, while 
others of no experience have been appointed to lucrative 
situations, though wealthy from their own paternal estates. 
For attempting to prevent this conduct on the part of my 
superiors, I have been exposed to insult, and compelled to 
submit to vexations and dignities, which were hard to be 
borne by a person of my distinction, and conscions as | was 
of the rectitude of my actions. But all these grievances I 
would: have willingly forgotten, had not the late Grand- 
Master, contrary to my earnest advice, disposed of the four 
islands which we held in the Archipelago of America. For 
this act, so injurious to his memory, so detrimental to the 
interests of his Order, and so much in opposition to the 
wishes of their inhabitants, who prayed that they might re- 
main under our rule, 1 cannot even find the shadow of an 
excuse. The titles to these possessions from His Most 
Christian Majesty, were indisputable; our only tribute 
being that of sending a crown of gold to each prince, on his 
accession to the throne of France. It could not have been 
torid us of this paltry tribute, that these islands were sold. 

“Had our treasury been empty, and the governinent of 
our foreign possessions a bill of expense, I will most readily 
allow that Cotoner and his council acted wisely to find a 
purchaser for them, that we might be rid of our burthen, 
even if the vile and insignificant price for which they might 
be sold should never be paid. But there were no such 
excuses. Our condition at home was not so bad, neither 
were our affairs abroad so desperate as to require any such 
action. We were not poor, at least | should judge so from 
the careless and extravagant conduct of those who had 
charge of our treasury ; and so far were our American colo- 
nies from being a burthen, that we were deriving from them 
a yearly increasing revenue. One fertile island alone, that 
of St. Croix, irrigated as it was with abundance of water, 
and improved as it had been, by the labor of more than 
three thousand workmen, promised, when brought into a 
perfect state of cultivation, to bring a larger sum into the 
treasury, than all the seven tongues of the Order put to- 
gether, with all their Priories, Bailwicks and Commande- 
ries ; and by tke rentals from these estates, we might have 
maintained a large and well equipped fleet of galleys to act 
agaiust the enemies of our Holy Faith. 

“« Nether could we be ignorant of the state of St. Chris- 
tophers, where the late Bailiff De Poincy resided in a 
princely style.* The report of the Chevalier De Sales, 


* The following notices of De Poincy, which we have 
found recorded in the “* Chronology of St. Christophers,” 
may not be uninteresting, indebted as the Maltese were to 
his wisdom and sagacity for their possession of those 
islands in the Archipelago of America: 

“1661. De Poincy arrives as governor from France. 

“1641. De Poincy executes Maret, one of his old cap- 
tains, on mere suspicion of crime; this and other violent 
proceedings cause discontent. 

“1651. M. De Poincy buys of the French West-India 
Company, their share of the island of St. Kitts. 

“1653. The King of France makes a request of St. Kitts 
to the Knights of the Order of Malta. 

1660. April 11th, De Poincy dies aged 77, succeeded by 
the Chevalier De Sales.” 
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nephew of that great Saint, Francis De Sales, was before 
us, in which he stated that the revenues of the island was 
sufficiently large, not only to pay all the debts left by his 
predecessor, De Poincy, but also to defray all the expenses 
of the government (a no trifling sum), and still leave a large 
annual income to the credit of the Order. Our vassals, 
twenty thousand in number, who lived in the Western part 
of the island, paid us a yearly tribute of twelve hundred 
and fifty cantars of sugar; and from our own manufactory, 
which was well supplied with implements and utensils, and 
worked by seven hundred male and female slaves, whom 
we owned (and were of themselves a treasure), we pro- 
duced a like quantity, which might have been readily sold, 
and the proceeds sent to our treasury. 

*“When our aforementioned affectionate vassals heard of 
the Grand-Master’s intention to dispose of his West India 
property, they sent a petition to Malta, in which they glo- 
rified themselves in being faithfal servants of the Order; 
and offered, should Cotoner have been forced to this trans- 
action from the want of money, to furnish the requisite sum, 
would he but allow them to remain under his rule, and not 
become the subjects of France. Six thousand of these 
people, among whom were many wealthy merchants, hear- 
ing their petition was not to be granted, were so much dis- 
pleased, that they left the island in their own vessels, and 
sailed for St. Domingo; where, on their arrival, they se- 
lected a site for a town, far from the Spanish metropolis 
and its fortifications, and commenced erecting their habita- 
tions. Such was the character of that portion of our vas- 
sals, who are now living in St. Domingo in a flourishing 
state, as an independent community, and under a republi- 
can form of government.’’* 

Notwithstanding the Grand-Master wished it to be 
thought by the Spaniards, that he was opposed to the ali- 
enation of these islands, and was compelled to consent 
thereto, by Monsieur Colbert, the Prime Minister of France, 
yet such was not the case. The transfer of these posses- 
sions was knowingly and willingly made. In closing my 
remarks on this subject, [ will only add, that the stigma at- 
tached to this impolitic, ill-advised, and inexcusable trans- 
action, must ever remain with Cotoner and his councils— 
they being the dupes of Monsieur Colbert, who secured his 
promotion by adding these jewels to the crown of France— 
and cared not whom he sacrificed, did he but obtain the 
favor of his king.t 


* Situated as this Republic was, so near our own shores, 
it would be interesting to know something of its fate. 

+ Spinola’s will was accidentally found among the pa- 
pers of a Maltese notary, named Andrew Valla, who was 
deceased in Valletta more than one hundred and thirty 

ears ago. It is now in the possession of Robert Slythe, 
Esq,, my respected colleague of Sardinia—to whom | am 
indebted for its perusal. 
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The Disowned and Devereux, constitute No.’s II. and 
Ill. 6f the series, which the Messrs. Harper are getting up 
under this classification, at the rate of a pistareen per vo- 
lume. As a combination of paper, ink and letters, they 
are ‘dirt cheap ;’ but as books, they are ‘dear at any price.’ 
The tendency of all of Bulwer’s novels is of an evil kind. 
Sir Edward has talents, and writes well. Had his pen 
been half so ready in the cause of virtue as it has been in 
that of vice, he might have gone down to the grave, rejoi- 
cing that he, for one, had not lived altogether in vain. He 
has labored hard to make vice comely, and to paint it in 
attractive but deceitful colors. Devereux and the Disown- 
ed, are both well known to the novel reading community— 
they can now buy them from Messrs. Smith, Drinker and 
Morris, at 25 cts. per copy. Little enough in all con- 
science, for so large a dose of moral poison! 


Hore Lesuie; or, Early Times in Massachusetts, by 
the author of “*The Linwoods,” “Poor Rich Man,” ‘‘Live 
and Let Live,” ‘“* Redwood,” &c. In two vols.; New- 
York : Harper & Brothers—1842. 

This work comes from quite another quarter, and con- 
trasts favorably from every point of view, with the “select 
novels” from Bulwer’s pen. Miss Sedgwick is one of the 
most beautiful, and what is of far higher praise, one of the 


most useful female writers of America. In all she does, 
there’s an object and an aim in virtue’s cause ; a lesson in 
morality, and a precept for good. Hope Leslie is descrip- 
tive of early times in Massachusetts—the scenes are laid 
among the Puritans and Indians of those times. They are 
drawn in colors that both please and edify. To the Ame- 
rican reader, Hope Leslie is one of the most delightful 
novels of the day. It may be had at the bookstore of 
Messrs. Smith, Drinker and Morris. 


Poems, by the Lady Flora Hastings—2nd Edition. Wil- 
liam Blackwood & Sons: Edinburgh and London—1842. 
This is the lady, our readers will recollect—who, two or 

three years ago, was so cruelly and shamefully treated by 
Queen Victoria. Under the Royal displeasure and perse- 
cution, she paid the debt of nature. Her poems and fugi- 
tive writings were then collected, and published for the first 
time, by her sister Sophia. The perusal of this little vol- 
ume cannot fail to heighten the reader’s respect and admi- 
ration towards the Lady Flora. Her poems breathe a pure 
and delightful harmony, ever and anon swelling into strains 
of true sublimity. 


Politics in this country is the most absorbing object of 
ambition, as it is the principal road to preferment and dis- 
tinction. But few succeed to eminence in other pursuits, 
because so many are allured by the excitement and notori- 
ety which that precarious life induces, that few devote 
their talents exclusively to other departments of usefulness 
and fame. Occasionally we find some who are eminent as 
orators, politicians, and statesmen, turning aside for a time, 
from the anxious halls of legislation to the more interesting 
study of the fine arts, and the quiet enjoyment of the more 
elegant pursuits of literature. 

Of this number, may be mentioned, Richard Henry Wilde 
of Georgia. Eminent as a statesman, graceful and forci- 
ble as an orator in Congress, he has abstracted himself 
from the turmoil of politics, for a period, to study the lite- 
rature of Italy—and has lately published his conjectures 
and researches concerning the love, madness, and imprison- 
ment of Torquato Tasso ; a work graceful and polished in 
style, and abounding in classic beanty and erudite research. 
Occasionally, too, he has bent his mind to the beauties of 
song and poetry. As a specimen of the latter, [ have taken 
the liberty of extracting from the autograph for publication, 
the following playful impromptu, to two Ladies, who re- 
quested through a friend the author’s autograph : 


“Can I refuse when ladies fair demand 

The worthless tribute of my name and hand ? 
Yet to divide them between two I’m loath— 
Rather than neither, will you each take both?” 


And, also, from the page of an album, the lines that fol- 
low, which are both touching and elegant in thought, and 
so very poetic that they have but to be read to be admired : 


“Of human life from youth to age, 

This Book, an apt sad emblem seems,— 
Hope promises to fill each page, 

With friendship, love, or pleasure’s dreams. 


“Time wears apace— but day by day 
Hope’s promises are all forgot ; 

Some flowers are scattered by the way, 
But here’s a blank—and there’s a blot. 


“ At length they fill—revolving years 
Add their memorials sad or kind, 

But some are sullied by our tears 
And some have left a stain behind. 


“And when in after times we turn, 
Our memory, or our pages o’er, 
*Tis but too oft, alas! to mourn 
O’er all we knew, and know no more! 


“The hand that traced some lines is old— 
The spirit that flashed here has fled— 

Others recall warm hearts—now cold— 
The changed—the absent, or the dead. 


“'Fhen why should we embalm the past, 
Since the fond record only tells, 

That Love and Hope, and Life at last, 
Are broken charms, and baffled spells ? 


“Tdonotknow... They say that Eve 
Some flowers of Eden chose to keep 





O’er all she prized and left to grieve 
O’er all she loved, and lost to weep.” 
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